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For the Companion. 


DAVID. 


“It’s no use your tryin’ any longer, David. 
You'll have to go off to Essex again.” 

“T’m afraid so, mother; but it will be hard to 
leave you here alone. And yet I can’t live this 
way. I must have steady work. Why, I’ve 
earned only fifty cents in the last ten days. It 
seems too bad. If folks would only forget about 
father!” 

“Well, they won’t. It’s no use wishin’. They 
won’t believe there’s any good in a boy whose 
father is in prison.” There was a bitterness in the 
tone that told how sore and heavy was the heart 
from which it sprang. 

David Turner rose from his seat by the fire, and 
going to one of the small windows that looked 
out upon the lake, stood there, an expression of 
pain on his young face. 

“TI oughtn’t to have let you come back,” con- 
tinued his mother, as she 
moulded into loaves a pan 
of dough. “I might have 
knowed how it would be. 
You was doin’ well in Essex, 
where folks need never ’a’ 
knowed ’bout father, an’ I'd 
ought to ’a’ let you be. But 
I was that lonesome after he 
was took off, it seemed like I 
just couldn’t stand it. An'I 
was thinkin’ day an’ night 
‘bout the trouble his temper’d 
got him into. I s’pose I’d fret 
just the same now if you was 
to go away again. It’s bein’ 
alone all the time, I guess.” 

“But I can’t stay here and 
live on you, mother,” said 
David, without turning 
around. “I must be earning 
something for myself.” 

“An’ it’s hard bein’ treated 
as folks treat you here, 
David.” 

“Hard !”’ repeated the young 
man, in a low voice. *It's 
worse than hard,” and, remem~<. 
bering various slights and in- \ 
sults which he had been forced 
to endure within the past few 
weeks, there came upon his 
countenance a look of bitter- 
ness and defiance which was unpleasant to see. 

“They was all civil enough to you when you 
was home on that visit two years ago,” said Mrs. 
Turner, ‘and, of course, I didn’t calculate they'd 
lay your father’s faults up again’ you.” 

“It’s natural, I s’pose,” answered David. 
“There aint no use fretting over it. I'll have to 
go—that’s all,” and putting on his hat and thick 
coat, he went out. He felt as if he needed fresh 
air, so oppressed was he by his unhappy thoughts. 

When he had walked a little way from the 
house he turned and looked back at it, and the 
sad expression deepened on his face. It was a 
small, frame building, painted a dull brown. A 
path, bordered by lilac-bushes, leafless now, led 
down to the gate of the small yard; and there 
were a few rose-bushes scattered here and there, 
protected by wrappings of straw from the bitter 
winds that swept inland from the lake. 

Everything about the house and yard was neat 
and in order, and it had been a happy home until 
a most unfortunate event had blighted it. Tom 
‘Turner, a surfman in the employ of the Life Say- 
ing Service, had, in a moment of anger, attacked 
and almost killed the keeper of the station. He 
had been tried, found guilty of assault with in- 
tent to kill, and been sentenced to fifteen years in 
the State Prison. 

David, who was an only son, and had been for 
years earning his own living in a large town many 
miles from Bear Point, returned home, over- 
whelmed by this sudden misfortune. He felt 
keenly the disgrace which had come upon him, 
but was unprepared to find that the men and 
women whom he had believed his friends, and 
from whom he had reasonably expected sym- 
pathy, regarded him as though he were involved 
in the crime of his father. 

As day after day passed, and he found that he 
and his mother were shunned, a bitter resentment 
rose in his breast, and he answered every cold 
look he received with one colder still, and passed 
by, without even a nod of recognition, many peo- 








ple whom he had known for years. Of course 
this served to increase the prejudice against him. 

David's intention in coming home had been to 
remain, and he had thought of applying to the 
keeper of the Life Saving Station for a position as 
surfman; but the coldness with which he had 
been received led him to give up this plan, and he 
tried to get other work. 

Occasionally he was successful in obtaining em- 
ployment that occupied him for several days at a 
time, but frequently he was obliged to remain idle 
for a fortnight or longer. 

As he stood looking back at the little brown 
cottage, and thinking how lonely his mother’s 
life would be should he be forced to return to 
| Essex, the idea of making application for a surf- 
man’s position again occurred to him. He knew 











“RHODY RUSHED INTO THE BREAKERS.” 


that the character of an applicant must be above 
| reproach, but nothing could be said against him, 
whatever might be said of his father. 

“Tl try it,” he muttered. ‘‘ ‘Nothing venture, 
nothing have,’ and I can’t get anything worse than 
‘no’ for my answer.” 

It was a walk of five miles to the station, and 
he started off at once, resolved not to tell his 
mother of his venture unless it should be success- 
ful. 

The houses about Bear Point were widely sep- 
arated, and the men nearly all supported them- 
selves and their families by fishing. The coast 
for several miles was bleak and dangerous, and 
had wrecked many a vessel bound for the harbor 
of Frankfort, situated in a bend five miles below. 
The southern shore was favorable for fishing and 
boating in fine weather, but about half a mile 
seaward from Bear Point lay a dangerous ledge, 
scarcely seen above the surface, and called Dan- 
ger Reef. Now and then a schooner would be 
lost upon it, and for days afterward portions of 
her cargo would continue to drift ashore. 

The road which David took to reach the Life 
Saving Station was little more than a rude cart- 
trail, made years before for the transportation of 
materials for the lighthouse at Bear Point. It lay 
mostly through woods, and was now half-choked 
by a dense undergrowth. 

But David went cheerily along, whistling and 
singing, and trying not to think of the possibility 
that he might fail in his attempt to obtain a place. 

It was noon when he reached the station, a low, 
rough-looking building, but well-supplied with 
boats, wreck-gun, hawsers, beach apparatus, 
restoratives and other appliances. Upon the lake 
coasts the stations are manned from the opening 
until the close of navigation, and in each through- 
out the year resides a keeper who, after every 
storm, is required to make extended excursions 
along the coast with a view of ascertaining if any 
shipwreck has occurred, and rendering help to 
| any persons who may have been cast ashore. 











The keeper, not the man who had suffered so 
severely at the hands of Tom Turner, was stand- | 
ing in the doorway of the main room of the sta- | 
tion when David arrived. Behind him were two | 
surfmen, one of whom, Matthew Rhody by name, 
was the witness whose testimony had convicted 
David’s father. 

But the fact that his request must be made in 
the presence of a known enemy did not daunt 
David. He was so anxious to secure a position 
which would give him means to support his 
mother that he did not think for a moment of 
turning away without stating his errand. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Hurlburt,” he said, pleas- 
antly, as he approached the keeper. 

“Good-morning,” answered Hurlburt, in rather | 








a surly tone. 


“I have come to apply for a position 
as surfman,” continued David, with a 
boldness that he did not feel. “I want 

to be able to take care of my mother; and if 

you'll give me the place, you won’t complain 
that I don’t do my duty, that’s certain.” 

“As your father did, I suppose,” said Hurl- 
burt, with a sneer. ‘“Thank you, but I’d rather 
keep my bones all whole as long as I can.” 

“Tt won’t do to trust the Turner breed,” said 
Matthew Rhody, with a laugh. 

David’s face turned white, and he set his teeth 
hard together for a moment; but he did not 
bestow even a glance on Matthew. 

“Then you’re not willing to appoint me?’’ he 
said to the keeper. 

‘Not much I aint,” was the rude reply. “If 
you’d had any sense at all, you’d ’a’ saved your- 
self the trouble of comin’ to ask it.” 

David made no reply to this needlessly cruel 
speech, but with an expression of anguish on his 
face he turned away. 

The five-mile tramp over the hills seemed very 
long, now that he had a burden of disappoint- 
ment to carry, and he was weary and out of spirits 
when he reached home. But he did not allow his 
mother to see this. He told her that he had “been 
taking a long walk, and was tired”; but he smiled 
as brightly as ever, and even had the pluck to 
whistle and sing as usual, as he cut some fire- 
wood and filled the big box behind the kitchen- 
stove. There was no need, he thought, to tell his 
mother of his disappointment—she had enough 
to worry her, already. 

He did not fall asleep until late that night, so 
busy was his brain with plans for the future. 
Toward morning he was awakened by the sound 
of a storm, which rose so rapidly that at six 
o’clock when he went out the wind was blowing a 
gale, accompanied by rain and sleet. 

Heavy waves were breaking in upon the shore, 
tumbling to the very sand-hills, and David saw 
to his horror that about two hundred yards from 
land lay a three-masted schooner, broadside on. 
The waves were flying over her and freezing as 





they fell. 


The vessel was a wreck already. The main- 
mast, which had given way and gone over, re- 
mained attached to the foundering hulk by some 
of the cordage, and was thrashing and plunging 
alongside with every rush of the waves. The 
crew were clinging to the rigging of the foremast 
for dear life, their cries for help drowned by the 
roar of the tempest. 

David looked along the shore, but the patrolman 
of the Life Saving Service was not in sight. His 
beat was a long one, and it might be an hour or 
more before he would reach the Point. 

But news of the wreck must be carried to-Hurl- 
burt at once by some one. Every moment was 
precious, with those suffering, freezing men ex- 
posed to the fury of the storm, and it did not take 
David long to decide that it devolved on him to 
carry the news. He rushed 
into the cottage to tell his 
mother whither he was bound, 
and then started off upon the 
road he had travelled only the 
day before under such different 
circumstances. 

It was a difficult journey. 
The sleet and rain cut his face 
like needles. Sometimes he 
slipped and fell, and he stum- 
bled on at times without being 
able to distinguish the objects 
about him, owing to the 
blinding sleet. His face was 
scratched by many a low- 
hanging branch which he failed 
to observe. 

Almost exhausted, with face 
and hands bleeding, he burst 
into the station at last, and 
told his story. 

The keeper did not laugh nor 
sneer at him now, but at once 
ordered out the mortar-cart 
and beach apparatus. In afew 
minutes the cart, loaded with 
the Lyle gun, the breeches- 
buoy, haweser, and hauling lines and other appur- 
tenances, left the station dragged by a stout horse, 
the hauling being aided by four station men. 

Hurlburt advised David to remain at the station 
until rested, but this the young man declined to 
do. 

“T may be needed,” he said, ‘‘and I wouldn’t be 
satisfied to stay here.” 

Hurlburt did not argue the matter, and, indeed, 
he had need of David’s help; even with the aid of 
all the men progress was slow and difficult. It 
was impossible to arrive at the wreck by follow- 
ing the line of the coast. The only way was the 
road through the woods, by which David had 
come. 

The storm, which had not abated, made the 
work still more difficult. The wind blew almost 
a hurricane, and the men, despite the bitter cold, 
were all perspiring from every pore. The horse, 
too, notwithstanding the help of all the members 
of the party could hardly struggle along over the 
rough road. 

David, in his desire to be helpful, almost forgot 
his weariness, and labored so indefatigaLly and 
energetically, that Hurlburt called him a “trump,” 
and even Rhody looked at him kindly. 

Many times during the journey the men were 
forced to pause to recover their strength, and the 
way was so bad that it was nearly two o’clock 
before Bear Point was reached. 

Here they were met by a dozen sturdy fisher- 
men, who had built a fire, and signalled to the 
poor sailors that help was coming. But the time 
must have seemed very long to them in their posi- 
tion of peril, for the tottering foremast, upon 
which they clung, swayed and creaked ominously, 
and seemed likely to go over at any moment. 

When the cart arrived at a point opposite the 
wreck, the storm was at its height. The steady 
lashing of the waves against the bluff mingled 
with the din of the tempest; and across the black 
waters of the angry lake could be seen the pale 
light of the breakers foaming over Danger Reef. 

Below, in the terrific confusion of the waters, 
lay the sunken wreck, the hull smothered in the 
breakers, but at intervals appearing for a moment 
black and streaming, as the surf on the bar “ell 
away. In the swaying cross-trees, the gaff-topsail, 
partially unfurled, bulging and flapping over them, 
six men could be seen crouching, while a seventh, 
lashed to a hastily-improvised staging, was evi- 
dently in an unconscious if not dying condition. 
About the schooner was a mass of crushed and 
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splintered timbers, bales and boxes of merchan- 
dise, spars, ropes, chains and rigging, the creaking 
of which mingled with the roar of the water 
plunging and spouting up around it. 

The cart was at once unloaded, the lines were 
made ready, and the Lyle gun was planted on the 
summit of a sand-hill, and fired. The shot flew 
aloft, and fell directly across the fore-rigging, 
where it was caught by the men in the cross-trees. 
Then the whip line with its appurtenances was 
bent onto the shot line, and hauled aboard, fol- 
lowed by the hawser, which was firmly anchored 
in the sand. After this the breeches-buoy was 
rigged on, and the work of hauling the sailors 
from the wreck was at once begun. 

Owing to the buffeting wind the outward progress 
of the buoy was slow, but, at length, it arrived at 
the wreck, and one of the sailors was seen to de- 
scend and climb into it. As it approached the 
shore, David, greatly excited, rushed into the surf, 
and dragged the man out. 

With his clothes frozen to his body, his jaws 
set, and wandering, vacant eyes, the poor sailor 
was a pitiable object. He was unable to answer 
any questions, and was hurried off to the nearest 
house, supported by two fishermen. 

One by one the men were brought out of peril 
in this way, each one on his arrival being greeted 
with loud cheers from the excited crowd. 

The captain was the sixth to leave the buoy, 
and he said, in reply to the inquiries of Hurlburt, 
that in his opinion the man lashed to the narrow 
edge of the cross-tree planking was dead, for he 
had given no sign of life for several hours. He 
thought it would be useless to send any one out 
for him, as well as dangerous in the extreme, for 
the schooner was fast breaking up, and could not 
last more than twenty minutes longer. Indeed, 
the mast was liable to go by the board at any 
moment. 

But the brave men belonging to the Life Saving 
Service never leave a human being to perish while 
there is a chance of rescue, and Hurlburt turned 
at once to ask for a volanteer to go out to the 
wreck. 
ingly out upon the stormy waters. 

It was almost dark, and he realized that he 
would not be able to guard the life-car, which, in 
view of the helpless condition of the sailor, and 
the necessity of transporting two at a time from 
the wreck, must be substituted for the buoy, from 
the wreckage alongside the sunken hull. Nor 
could he know when it had reached the mast-head. 
Moreover, as the tottering mast might fall at any 
moment, he would be guilty of risking the destruc- 
tion of the brave man who should undertake the 
enterprise. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘‘we've done all we can. It’s 
impossible to save that man now, dead or alive.” 

A murmur of disappointment rose from the 
crowd, and David Turner, his eyes lighted by a 
sudden fire, sprang forward, and laid his hand on 
the keeper's arm. 

“Give me a chance to try,” he said. “I under- 
stand the danger, but I can be spared better than 
any one else.” 

There was no time for parley. Every moment 
was precious, and in a few minutes the life-car 
was rigged on to the hawser, the hauling lines 
were attached, and David was gone. 

As the car entered the surf it was dashed about 
like an egg-shell, and in the second line of break- 
ers was suddenly tossed bottom up. But it righted 
again at once, and went pitching on its way, grow- 
ing steadier as it got further from the shore. At 
length it reached the wreck, and the watching 
crowd on the beach waited with bated breath to 
see David open the hatch-way. 

But suddenly the broken main-mast rose on the 
summit of a huge breaker, and struck the cara 
blow which sent it spinning ten or twelve feet into 
the air. 

A groan burst from the lips of David’s mother, 
who, as one of the throng, had courageously and 
in silence seen her son depart on his perilous errand, 
and she fell on her knees, and buried her face in 
her hands. But when she looked up again the car 
had righted, and was hanging just below the 
mast-head. 

The excitement of the watching crowd became 
intense, but darkness closed in so rapidly, that no 
one was able to distinguish what was going on at 
the wreck. This was unfortunate, but to give 
David every opportunity to effect the rescue, the 
car was allowed to remain out even longer than 
Hurlburt considered safe, and it was in doubt and 
fear that he at length gave the signal to haul. 

A dozen men responded eagerly to it, but the 
hauling had scarcely begun when the hawser sud- 
denly tightened, and the next instant was torn by 
the sinking ship from its anchorage in the sand, 
and had gone whirling out upon the water, while 
the life-car, as helpless as a ship without a rudder, 
was thrown madly about, the sport of the angry 
waves. 

In an instant the coast was the scene of the 
wildest excitement. Men groaned, women shrieked 
and wrung their hands in despair, and Mrs. Tur- 
ner, with a face as pallid as death, rushed down to 
the very edge of the surf. 

“My boy! my poor David!” she cried. 
my son! my son!” 

As the words left her lips, Surfman Rhody 
sprang past her with a loud cry, and rushed, waist 
deep, into the breakers. By a desperate effort he 
retained his foothold, and as the life-car was dashed 
toward him on top of a great wave, he seized it, 
and dragged it in. 


“Oh, 


But. then he paused, and looked hesitat- | 
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It was the out of only a moment to ‘neal 
open the hatch, and there, drenched to the skin, 
unconscious, bruised, and bleeding from a severe 
wound in the head, but clinging fast to the man he 
had so bravely rescued, was David. 





Though she knelt near him, it was not into the 
face of his mother that the eyes of the brave boy 





looked when he opened them again, but into that 
of Matthew Rhody who, in his own strong arms 
had lifted him from the car and borne him home, 
and was now bending over him with tender anx- 
iety in every line of his rugged, weather-beaten 
face. 

“You're a lad after my own heart, David,” he 
said, ‘‘and it’s a good friend you'll have in Mat- 
thew Rhody from this time out.” 


David thanked him by a close pressure of the 


brawny hand in which his own lay. 

“Is the man I brought with me alive?” he 
asked. 

“That he is,’”’ was the answer, ‘‘an’ it’s the gold | | 
medal you’ll get from Uncle Sam, my boy, or my 
name aint Matthew.” 

He was right. A month later David was awarded 
a gold medal in honor of the generous heroism of | 
his deed, and when it reached him he had been for 
ten days a surfman under Keeper Hurlburt, who 
had only praise and kind words now for the boy 
who, for months after his gallant exploit, was the 
hero of Bear Point. Yrs. 


——__+er—_ 
EXAMPLES OF HEROES. 


Are there none to fight as Theseus fought, 

Far in the young world’s misty dawn? 

Or to teach as the gray-haired Nestor taught? 
Mother Earth, are the heroes gone 

Gone? in a grander form they rise! ! 

Dead? We may clasp their hands in nr Ss, 

And catch the light of their clearer ¢ 

And wreathbe their brows with immorts al flowers. 


—Edna Dean Proctor, 


R. C. Gercnu EL. 
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For the Companion. 


MISS POWELL’S TRAVELS. 


Just why she should have decided to leave her 
comfortable home and travel in ‘foreign parts” 
for six months, Miss Pamela Powell would have 


| found it difficult to explain. 





Partly it was because the chance had come to 
her. 

“Tt was none of my seeking,” she said to an 
inquiring friend. ‘America is quite good enough 
for me. I never felt any call to go gadding about 
the world in search of something better. ‘This is 
Jaies’s doing. I'd never have thought of it if it 
hadn’t been for him. He’s picked up a foolish 
notion somewhere that people who've been to 
Europe are better off and kind of respected and 
looked up tu, and he wants his folks to be equal 
to other folks’s folks. So when they struck the 
new bed of ore in that mine of his and it turned 
out to be worth so much more than any one sup- 
posed it was, he was taken with a rich fit, and 
nothing would serve him but I must go over at 
his expense, and travel the whole summer and see 
everything.” 

In spite of this disclaimer, I think there may 
have been a mingling of other motives in Miss 
Pamela’s decision. She had a private desire to 
see Europe in order to prove to her own mind and 
the minds of others that it was inferior to Amer- 
ica. This was not a broad or just view to take of 
the matter, but there was a certain loyalty and 
consistency in it that was very characteristic. 

She was stanchly a woman of her word, and 
having consented to go she did so, on the first of 
July, in one of the grandest of steamers. It was 
her first experience of a large steam vessel. Her 
dissatisfaction with everything foreign began on 
the first days of her voyage. : 

“There can't be any use in all this wabbling,” 
she told the stewardess, ‘‘and that screw, or what- 
ever it is, that keeps up such a grinding would 
run smooth if the engineer knew his business.” 

But in spite of her protest the vessel kept on 
“‘wabbling” and the screw continued to grind, and 
Miss Pamela had to endure both as best she might, 
till, on the ninth day, her miseries ended at 
Liverpool. 

Ended, did I say? They only began. 

A night on shore after many nights at sea can 
never be unwelcome, but Miss Pamela was by no 
means pleased with the arrangements of the big 
Railway Hotel to which, in common with most 
of her fellow-passengers, she repaired. She was 
asked double for her room because it had a double 
bed in it, which seemed unfair, because she did 
not want a double bed, and only took it because 
no single one could be had. When it came to the 
charge of a shilling for the use of a tin bathtub 
her indignation overflowed. 

‘In America we should be ashamed to charge a 
stranger for a little water to wash in,” she said, 
severely, to the “Boots,” who had brought her 
bill. 

“No charge made for water, mum; it’s use of 
tub. Please remember the ‘ Boots,’ mum.” 

“I’m not at all likely to forget anything at a 
hotel like this,” responded Miss Pamela, and she 
walked majestically on, taking no notice of his 
outstretched hand. The railway was the next 
object which excited her reprobation. 

‘How behind the times these English are!” she 
said to her next neighbor. ‘‘How different these 
cars are from ours! No stove, no ice-water, no 
boys with books, and you can’t get up and move 
about if you want to ever so much. The baggage 


| imagine why you locked it. 





arrangements are perfectly benighted. I asked | 
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for a check, ait in man didn’t even know what 
I meant. He persisted in saying that it was all 
right and I should have no trouble about getting 
my trunk in London, if only I’d recollect that it 
was in the second luggage-van. When I asked 
what was to hinder some one else claiming it and 
carrying it away before I got there, he said if I 
liked I could get out now and then and keep an 
eye on it, but there wasn’t often any trouble about 
luggage. Gracious! what’s that?” as the door 
closed with a loud click. 

“Only the guard locking us in,” 
neighbor. 

‘Locking us in! That I will not submit to!” 
screamed Miss Pamela. ‘Guard! guard! Come 
here this moment!” 

“Yes’m,”’ said the guard, popping his head in 
at the window as the train moved away. 

“Unlock that door at once, please. 


explained her 


I can’t 
It makes me as ner- 

Suppose the train 
Pray, what would you expect 


vous as aa fish out of water. 
| Should catch fire. 
us to do then ?” 
“Sorry, mum, can’t dblige you. Against or- 
ders of company, mum,” and the guard hurried 
away, clinging to the window-frames as he passed 
from one carriage to the other, and leaving Miss 


| Pamela at a white heat of indignation. 


Acting on the advice of a fellow-traveller, Miss 
Powell had telegraphed in advance to secure 
lodgings in London. She found her rooms all 
ready, and her landlady, one of the typical sort, 
stout, florid, distinctly English in her ideas and 
distinctly London in her use and disuse of the let- 
ter H, waiting to receive her. Her name was 
Mrs. Bexley, and she preferred single ladies as 
lodgers to any others, for long experience had 
taught her that they furnished an easy prey for 
small extortions and peculations. Miss Pamela 
Powell, however, was of another sort. 

Her very first act was to produce a patent catch, 
brought over for the purpose, and affix it to the 
lock of the cupboard in which she proposed to 
keep her private stores. Mrs. Bexley surveyed 
this arrangement with great disfavor. 

“Indeed, mem, there's no need for such a pre- 
caution—not in my ’ouse, mem. I’m that par- 
ticular about my lodgers’ tea and sugar as if it 
was my hown, mem,” a statement which, be it 
said, was strictly true. 

“Very likely,” responded Miss Pamela, briefly. 
“T always use these fastenings on my own doors 
at home. There’s no need of putting unnecessary 
temptation in the way of your help, Mrs. Bexley.” 
She then changed the subject, and proceeded to 
order her dinner precisely as if her foot was on its 
native heath of Guildford, Conn. 

Her first order was shad. 

“Shad?” repeated the mystified landlady, “I 
don’t know what it is that you mean, mem.” 

‘Do you mean to say,” demanded Miss Pamela, 
“that you don’t have shad over here? What, 
you never heard of them? Well, I’d like some 
soft-shell clams.” 

“No such things in our market, mem.” 

‘‘Why, you poor creatures!” said the pitying 
Miss Pamela; “what do you eat? You don’t 
seem to have anything good. Did you ever hear 
of a mutton-chop ?” 

“Oh, certainly, mem. Henglish mutton beats 
all in the world, I’ve always ‘eard say.” 

“T don’t believe it’s a whit better than ours,” 
retorted the uncompromising Miss Pamela. ““Why 
should it be? Our pastures are excellent, and 
judging from what I've seen of your climate I 
should suppose that your mutton would taste 
damp. Two mutton-chops, then—such as they 
are—and some mashed potatoes—you have pota- 
toes ?” 

“Of course, mem,” replied the offended Mrs. 
Bexley. 

‘“‘And—let me see—are blueberries ripe yet? 
What, no blueberries, either? Does no fruit grow 
in England, Mrs. Bexley ?” 

“Certainly, mem. We have very fine fruit. 
Strawberries is the fruit in season now, mem, and 
gooseberries. You could have a tart, mem.” 

“*T don’t care much for tarts,”’ said Miss Pamela, 
‘unless I make the paste myself. No, I’ll havea 
good strawberry shortcake, if you know how to 
make one.” 

“Indeed, mem,I don’t. We never use the fruit 
in that way, ’ere in Hengland.” 

“Oh, well,” said Miss Pamela, with the resigna- 
tion of despair. “Just give me anything you’ve 
got, raw or cooked. People who are foolish enough 
to travel must put up with what they can get. But 
stay, perhaps you could get an egg-plant. No? 
Good gracious! didn’t you ever hear of green 
corn, or sweet potatoes, or tomatoes even ?” 

“Oh, yes, mem, we ’ave tomatoes, but they’re 
*igh just now; three pence apiece they was yester- 
day in Covent Garden, mem.” 

Three pence —why, that’s six cents of our 
money—six cents apiece! Well, I never would 
have believed that, if any one had sworn to it. 
Why, Mrs. Bexley, in America, where I live, toma- 
toes can be had by the bushel for next to nothing. 
Don’t you have any vegetables here except pota- 
toes ?” 

When she reached the continent, Miss Pamela 
felt so very lonely in the midst of all the life and 
movement in which she had no share, that she fell 
into the way of timing her plans so as to travel 
with an American party, under the guidance of a 
certain Miss Wise, or to follow and overtake them 
wherever they might be. Miss Wise did not object 
to this, but the school-girls, who were travelling 








under her care, found Miss Pala. a& source of 
mingled entertainment and vexation. 

“She’s great fun though,” said Mattie Allen. 
“It’s really quite impressive to see her stand up 
everywhere all over Europe, and protest against 
everything that isn’t American. 

“I wish she didn’t look so,” said Anita Ward, 
one of the party. ‘Really, I’m quite ashamed to 
be seen with her sometimes. She wouldn’t be bad 
looking if she wore better clothes.” 

‘Bless you, child, that’s her consistency again. 
She doesn’t approve of French fashions. She has 
informed me several times, that the fact that the 
empress of this and the queen of that wears thus 
and so is no reason, at all, why sensible people 
should follow their example. When we go to 
Paris, I’m going to use all my influence, I flatter 
myself that I have a little, to get Miss Powell into 
a tied-back dress. 

“You might as well try to make St. Ursula and 
her eleven thousand virgins stylish, as Miss Pa- 
mela,” declared Mary Jackson. 

Miss Wise and the girls made a little détour to 
Fontainebleau on the way to Paris, so that Miss 
Pamela preceded them by a couple of days. They 
had expected to find her at the Pension Elise where 
they had just met, but she was not there. 

‘*Where do you suppose the queer old dear has 
concealed herself?” asked Mattie, as day after day 
passed without bringing any news of the missing 
one. Mattie had an odd sort of fancy for Miss 
Pamela, who amused her immensely, and. Miss 
Pamela reciprocated it. 

It was more than a week before they found out. 
Then a note came to Miss Wise. Miss Pamela 
had taken an ‘“‘appartement,” she wrote, in one of 
the old streets near the Luxembourg, and she 
begged they would all come to see her. 

They found her, settled exactly to her mind, in 
two little rooms full of sunshine, with a small 
stove and a rocking-chair, which she had hired for 
amonth. She had taken down all the wax fruit 
and mirrors with which she had found the room 
adorned, and had made it look as much like a 
New England ‘‘keeping-room,”’ as was possible 
under the circumstances. 

“‘T haven’t been so comfortable since I left 
home,” she told them. ‘I’ve got a skillet of my 
own, and I make dip toast whenever I want to. 
I’ve had baked beans twice, and they tasted quite 
natural, though the beans were not the right sort. 
And I got a can of that patent cod-fish, and it 
made as good fish-balls as I want to see. If you'll 
all come to tea some night we’ll have some.” 

“Why, of course, we will,” cried Mattie, ‘what 
fun! But, Miss Pamela, what is that?” pointing 
to a table full of sewing materials and half made 
garments. 

“Well, you see I’ve got to have some new things 
to take home. Partly the neighbors’ll expect it 
of me, and partly because all my things are giv- 
ing out atonce. So I went to some of the dress- 
makers whose addresses you gave me, to see what 
I could do. But, bless you, not one of them could 
make a thing as I like it. They’ve all got their 
own patterns and they’re bound to use ’em, and 
as for the dressmakers, they were all sure that 
madame would like this, and that would become 
madame’s style. 

“Bah! I got sick of them all, and as none of 
them would agree not to bunch my skirts and pull 
them back in that absurd way in which they’re all 
made now, I just got mad, and said squarely and 
fairly that I’d do the things myself. It happened 
nicely, for I caught a sore throat, and didn’t want 
to be going about in the drizzle seeing sights, any- 
how, sol just bought my materials, and settled 
down comfortably to sew. I had my waist pat- 
tern with me, and it wasn’t any great affair to fit, 
and really I’ve had a nice time, and taken solid 
comfort over the whole thing. There they are 
now, almost finished.” 

Sure enough, there they were, neat piles of un- 
derclothing, made exactly after the patterns be- 
queathed to Miss Pamela by her deceased grand- 
mother, and two dresses, one green and one brown, 
precisely like the two which she had brought from 
home, except that they were new. Mattie looked 
at the straight overskirts with the well-known lit- 
tle double hitch on either side of the back breadths, 
at the row of buttons on the sleeves, and her 
cheeks dimpled wickedly. 

“‘Miss Pamela,” she said, ‘“‘you are the only per- 
fectly consistent person I ever knew.” 

“I don’t see that you’ve altered one bit,” said 
a friend to Miss Pamela, after her return home. 
““Most people come back from Europe quite differ- 
ent, with all sorts of new notions and fashions, but 
you are just the same as far as I can make out.” 

“Those must be weak-minded people, I should 
say,” replied Miss PameM, severely. ‘There’s 
nothing in Europe, so far as 1 know, which ought 
to make any difference in anybody with common- 


sense.” Susan Coo.LipGer. 
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WILD DOGS. 


The wild dogs of India hunt in packs, and so 
successfully that no tract of country could sup- 
port them in large numbers. After they have 
hunted one district for a few days they abandon 
it for another, and do not return to the first hunt- 
ing-ground until months have elapsed. 

These dogs, which are between a wolf and 
jackal in size, hunt by sight and scent. So great 
is their perseverance and endurance that they sel- 
dom fail to kill any game on whose track they 
start. 
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One morning an English officer saw the wild 
dogs chase a spotted deer past his tent. One of 
the animals sprang at the deer with lightning 
speed, and made two snatches on the deer’s abdo- 
men. The deer ran a few rods, and fell with- her 
entrails protruding. 

The same officer says he has seen more than 
one tiger flee from a pack of dogs. Once a mangy 
dog held on to the tiger’s tail, while the bounding 
beast was trying to escape. 

They hunt during the day, never attack in front, 
never expose themselves to the horns or hoofs of 
powerful deer, nor to the teeth or claws of tigers. 
They bite the hind quarters, or the sides of their 
prey, and so lacerate them that death speedily fol- 
lows. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A JAGUAR’S SKIN. 


New Mexico and Arizona, with their peculiar nat- 
ural features, strange races and still stranger historic 
legends, have been regions full of interest to me 
from my boyhood. They have always seemed a kind 
of wonderland; and when I heard, a few weeks ago, 
that one of my acquaintances—a young man named 
Samuel Bradford—had returned from an extended 
tour there, I made haste to pay him a visit. 

Ilis two rooms were profusely adorned with South- 
western trophies, among which a magnificent jaguar 
hide, prepared as a rug, at once attracted my atten- 
tion; for it was of great size, lacking only an inch or 
two of measuring ten feet from tip to tip. 

My friend is an exceedingly modest young man, 
and it was only after considerable urging that he re- 
lated the following account of his adventure with the 
original owner of the skin: 

“While I was at Albuquerque,” said he, at length, 
“I became acquainted with an old ranchman, named 
Folger, who, after following the occupation of miner 
and prospector for years and becoming disgusted 
with his want of success, had taken up sheep-farm- 
ing. 

“Being an intelligent man, too, he had grown dis- 
satisfied with the common Mexican sheep, which, 
though hardy and healthy, are extremely small, and 
bear wool so short that it seldom averages more than 
two or three pounds to the fleece. When the new 
railroad was completed to Albuquerque, he went 
East and had, at the time of my visit, just returned 
with forty fine Merino bucks. He hoped, in a few 
years, to ‘grade up’ his flock to a ‘clip’ of six pounds 
per head. 

“Two of his Mexican herders had’ come to meet 
him and help drive the sheep home. They had 
brought with them a wagon with a mule-team, and 
three saddle-horses. Mr. Folger invited me to ac- 
company them back to the ranch; and, as my object 
was to ‘see the country,’ I thought this a good chance 
to do so and accepted the invitation. He told me 
that his ranch was beyond Cubero, on the Zuni side 
of the divide between the Zuni and Rio Grande Riv- 
ers. The distance was eighty miles, and, to prevent 
the Merinos from being over-fatigued, the journey 
would occupy five days. 

“On the evening of the fourth day, we camped at a 
pool of water ten miles beyond Cubero, the last town 
on the Rio Grande side of the divide. The pool was 
a shallow pond, about an acre in extent, and lay in 
tie sandy bed of a small river which, like most New 
Mexican rivers, at this season, was now dry, with 
the exception of pools, strung like beads along its 
course. 

“Duck and other water-fowl abounded at these 
pools, while the ‘grulla,’ or blue crane, stalked about 
their edges. The bluffs, or ridges, jutting out from 
the plateau on either side, were clothed with cedar 
and piiion, or nut pine. 

‘As soon as we were encamped, I took my gun and 
set off, hoping to get some quail for supper. I soon 
came upon a flock, but they proved to be exceedingly 
wary, for they rose constantly, just beyond good 
shooting-distance. After flying a hundred yards or 
so, they would settle again. Hoping to obtain a 
good shot, I kept following. They led me up an 
arroyo, a long, deep ravine that extended, like a 
huge gash, into the tableland bordering one side of 
the valley and terminated abruptly after about half a 
mile. 

“Here the quail, unable to go farther, rose in the 
air, and gave me my expected opportunity. I blazed 
away with both barrels and brought down two of 
them, when the rest, reaching the top of the bank, 
scudded away as fast as they could run, for this 
crested, New Mexican quail depends quite as much 
on its running powers as on its ability to fly. 

“Picking up the dead birds, I had gone half-way 
back down the arroyo, when I noticed a curious 
flower, near the top of one of its steep sides. Desir- 
ous of examining it, I laid my birds and gun down 
and began climbing up the bank, which was here 
about sixty feet high, and covered in places with 
patches of coarse grass and the dried stems of vari- 
ous weeds. 

“The side was so steep that it was only with great 
difficulty, and by using my feet and hands to the best 
advantage, that I finally reached the top. 

“After plucking the flower, I walked a little way 
along the edge and, having found a favorable place, 
began my descent. I had barely commenced it, when 
my foot slipped and I went rolling down. I tried with 
every rotation of my body, to clutch at something to 
save myself, but had slipped at least half-way down, 
before I caught hold of a creosote bush and managed 
to stop myself. 

“While resting here for a moment, before resum- 
ing my descent, a slight sound close beside me caused 
me to turn my head. Ina small, cave-like hollow in 
the bank. nearly covered over and screened from 
view, both above and below, by tall, dead weeds, I 
saw a large, spotted, cat-like animal lying with its 
back toward me asleep and snoring audibly. 

“I could have touched the beast with a yard-meas- 
ure from where I clung; and what seems most won- 
erful to me, the noise of my downward tumble had 
hot roused it. Its stertorous breathing was what had 
attracted my attention; and I was so startled, and I 


must admit, frightened, that, losing my hold after | 








the first glimpse, I finished my slide to the bottom of 
the arroyo. 

“Fortunately for me, the sides of the gully were 
not covered with anything harder than sand and 
small pebbles. I suffered no injury and, regaining 
my gun and birds, made my way back to camp; for 
as [had taken nothing but fine shot with me I deemed 
it foolish to disturb the cougar, for that is what I 
supposed it to be. 

“When I related my adventure to Folger, he at 
once took his rifle from the sheath. 

“«Tt’s a mountain lion,’ said he, ‘and too dangerous 
a brute to allow to live near where there’s sheep. I’m 
going to shoot him. You can slip a couple of ball- 
cartridges into your gun and come along with me, if 
you please.’ 

“I was glad to go with him, and we soon arrived at 
the scene of my mishap. I pointed out the spot 
where the supposed ‘lion’ lay. Folger laid down his 
rifle and, taking up some pebbles, sent one after 
another whizzing through the dry grass round the 
little hollow. But nothing stirred; a bigger stone 
also failed to start the beast. 

“Climbing cautiously up, we found that the animal 
had gone from its lair, but we saw tracks leading to 
the top of the bank, and followed them for half a 
mile on the sand-covered ridge. Meantime it was 
getting dark, and we went back. 

“Our camp was arranged that night as usual. The 
forty sheep were inclosed on one side by the pool, 
and upon the other by the wagon and a fire for each 
stockman, at which he slept rolled up in his blankets. 
For my own part, I chose to sleep in the wagon. 
The horses were picketed just outside the semi- 
circle. 

“T had been asleep but a short time, it seemed to 








“AT SHORT RANGE,” 


me, when I was roused by a strange, roaring noise, 
and sat up. The Mexicans and Folger were throwing 
brushwood on the fires, which had burned low. The 
horses were crowding up, whinnying as if in alarm, 
while a low ba-a from the Merinos, showed that they, 
too, were disturbed. 

“A few moments after the roar, a low, muffled, 
booming sound was heard. 

«What is it?’ I called to Folger. 

« «Blessed if I know!’ said he. ‘It isn’t a moun- 
tain lion; they make an entirely different sound, 
more like a screech than a roar.’ 

“Just then the roaring burst forth again, so close 
to us that the horses reared excitedly, and the mules, 
tied at the back of the wagon, after a few plunges, 
broke their halters and galloped away. In the midst 
of the uproar, while we endeavored to restrain the 
struggling horses and keep the sheep from breaking 
out, the dark outline of some animal darted in across 
the tongue of the wagon. Seizing one of the Merinos, 
the beast almost instantly disappeared in the dark- 
ness beyond the fires. 

“The rest of the bucks were frightened, and ran in 
all directions, while Folger and the Mexicans, throw- 
ing themselves on their horses, dashed away after 
them and after the mules. 

“Left alone at the wagon I stirred up the fires and 
watched. Neither Folger nor his herders came in for 
an hour or more, and it was not till after daybreak 
that we recovered all the mules and thirty-eight of the 
Merinos. One had been carried off and another was 
found at the bottom of a gully with its neck broken. 

“José, one of the Mexicans, believed that our mid- 
night visitor was a jaguar. A few years before he 
had killed one in that neighborhood. In fact, it is 
stated by some naturalists, I believe, that, though 
very rare, the jaguar is found as far north as the Col- 
orado line. 

“That afternoon we arrived, without further adven- 
ture, at Folger’s ranch, and hoped that we had seen 
the last of the jaguar; but in this we were unpleas- 
antly disappointed. For the second morning after our 
arrival there, the herder who slept at the outer corral 
came in, and said the wall had been ‘jumped’ by 
some animal during the night, and a sheep carried off. 
Awakened by the barking of his dog, he saw a large 
animal leap into the corral and seize a sheep, ran to 
one corner and sprang out. The herder declared that 
the beast cleared the eight-foot wall of adobe, with 
the sheep in its mouth, without touching ! 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“The corral was about one hundred yards square. 
Two sides of it were formed of adobe, the other two 
of cedar posts, set closely together in the ground. In 
this enclosure three thousand sheep were shut up 
every night. Tracks similar to those of the creature 
which had attacked us a few nights before were 
found in the corral. Evidently the jaguar had fol- 
lowed the trailof the sheep, and taken up its quarters 
in the vicinity. 

“The next night Folger watched for the creature, 
but saw no jaguar. Then I volunteered to stand 
guard, and ten o’clock found me ensconced in my 
blanket upon the roof of a little ‘jacal,’ or thatched 
Mexican hut, inside the corral and near the gate. The 
Mexican herder slept in the shed beneath, so as to be 
on hand if anything happened. 

“The night was clear, and the stars shone particu- 
larly bright, in that dry and rarified atmosphere. 
The nearly new moon set about midnight. Every- 
thing was so quiet, that I began to doze in spite of my 
efforts to keep awake, and after a time fell asleep. 

“A slight noise aroused me at length. It was caused 
by an uneasy movement among the sheep. Previously 
so still, they seemed now disturbed, and soon began 
crowding towards one side, leaving a long space clear 
on the side next to the hut. There was a minute’s 
quiet, then another stir among them, and they 
crowded as if in fright against the side of the corral. 

“At the same instant the duskily-outlined form of a 
large creature shot over the tops of the fence-posts, 
sixty or seventy yards from the shed. With aloud 
growl, nearly drowned, however, by the sudden plaint- 
ive bleating of the helpless sheep, it snatched up one 
of them, and taking no more account of the weight 
than a cat would of a mouse, ran with a quick, glid- 
ing motion to one corner of the corral, and sprang out! 

‘Although I fired twice, the rapidity of the animal’s 
movements was such that neither shot took effect. 

‘‘When the sheep were driven out to pasture next 
morning, twenty-two of the flock were found tram- 
pled, or smothered to death by the others, in their 
alarm and their efforts to escape. Folger now deter- 
mined to hunt the trespasser down. After breakfast 


he mounted his horse and rode off to sum- 
mon assistance. He returned about noon 
with two of the neighboring ranch owners, 
accompanied by three or four herders and 
half-a-dozen dogs. 
“After dinner we set out. José and 
three of Folger’s dogs came after us. Half 
a mile from the house, a creek issues from 
the side of ahill, and flowing past the cor- 
rals has cut a deep, narrow gulch for some 
miles, until, emerging on a flat expanse of 
sand, it forms a little lake several acres in 
extent. It was from the side next the creek that 
the jaguar had made his attack. Judging from this 
that its hiding-place might be somewhere along the 
creek, we followed its course out toward the lake, 
Two-thirds of the distance was soon passed over. 
The dogs had, as yet, taken no apparent interest in 
the proceedings. Now clambering up and down the 
steep banks, then dashing wildly along the sand-beds, 
they seemed to think the whole affair a picnic excur- 
sion. 

“But all at once an old hound which had been 
quietly trotting along the bed of the gully, without 
taking much notice of his more boisterous compan- 
ions, began to bay furiously. In answer, the whole 
pack precipitated themselves into the gulch, and 
began barking in chorus. 

“The banks are here about twenty feet high, and 
much broken. When we came up, the dogs were 
grouped about a horizontal cavernous crevice beneath 
the sandstone strata, close down to the bed of the 
stream. Bones, freshly gnawed, were lying about on 
the sand-bed below the cave mouth. Folger got down 
and looked in, but could see nothing. The dogs 
seemed not inclined to venture in, though some time 
was spent urging them. 

“Then one of the ranchmen proposed to try smok- 
ing the creature out, if, indeed, it were inside the 
den, and we all set at work collecting cottonwood 
branches and creosote brush. This last, a small ever- 
green, gives out a most stifling smoke and a peculiar 
odor, from which it gets its name. 

“I had gone to the other side of the stream from 
the rest, and, with my carbine at my back, was just 
gathering up an armful of cottonwood branches, 
when I heard the dogs make a sudden, loud outcry, 
blended with which I distinguished what was unmis- 
takably the roar of the jaguar! Dropping my armful 
of wood and facing round, I saw the animal leap up 
the bank some thirty yards—not more than that, I 
think—from where I stood. 

“For a moment it stood contemplating me, digging 
its long claws into the gravel bank, and vibrating its 
tail to and fro, its stiff, long whiskers bristling, and 
its powerful muscles playing beneath the black- 
spotted hide, the very embodiment of savage strength 
and ferocity. 

“T snatched up my carbine, and fired on the instant, 
The shot struck the jaguar inthe chest, and caused it 
to utter a sharp yell of pain. It jumped, clearing 
fifteen or twenty feet, but staggered to one side when 
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it struck the ground, then began to totter towards me 
with open jaws. 

“T was badly flurried, but had sense enough to 
stand fast and fire again, taking as careful an aim as 
I could. By good luck, this second bullet stopped the 
beast’s progress. Losing its foothold, it rolled down 
the bank to the bed of the gulch, and died there after 
a few convulsions. 

“From the rest of the party, who were already at 
hand, I received many congratulations on my success 
in ridding the country of so dangerous an animal. 
José, who had been a hunter for some years in his 
youth, prepared the skin for me as you see it now.” 
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For the Companion. 
STORIES OF A DENTIST’S PATIENTS. 


A dentist’s chair is not ordinarily a place of amuse- 
ment. It is more closely associated with the sting 
of pain than with anything of a humorous character, 
and the dentist himself can bear witness to the genu- 
ineness of the agonies which it is his business to re- 
lieve. The amputation of a limb is hardly more 
painful than are some of the bloodless and appar- 
| ently simple operations which he has to perform, for 
the teeth are among the most delicate and sensitive 
organs of the human body. 

But now and then the dentist must laugh. The 
vanities and oddities of human nature are uncloaked 
before him, and many eccentric patients come to him 
for treatment and advice. 

Some very good stories are told by Dr. S—, of 
Liverpool. 

As a rule a patient who wants a set of artificial 
teeth prefers to have them as white and as regular as 
possible. The fact that he is old, and that his nat- 
ural teeth, if he had any, would be more or less dis- 
colored and unshapely, does not prevent him from 





insisting on having an artificial set modelled on those 
of a young and beautiful person. 

He does not care at all about the incongruity be- 
| tween them and his wrinkled face, and he cannot be 
persuaded that in the mouth of a man of his age 
their perfection shows them to be man’s handiwork, 
not nature’s gift. 

An exception to this vanity came before the doctor 
one day, however, in the case of a lady whose age 
seemed to be about fifty. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I’ve got a set of teeth here 
and I want to know”— 

She hesitated here and the doctor said, “Yes, 
madam; what is it you want to know?” 

“IT want to know what you think of them.” 

“They appear to be very nice,” he said. 

“Yes, very nice. They are nicely made; but, doc- 
tor, did you ever see an old woman of my age witha 
set of teeth as white as these?” 

The doctor wanted to be diplomatic, so he replied, 
“Some people like white teeth.” 

She showed impatience. ‘Come,’ she said, “that 
isn’t it! Now, did you ever see a woman of my 
years with as white a set of teeth as these?” 

“Had they been ashade darker they would doubt- 
less have looked more natural,” he then confessed. 

“Just so,’ she said, in a more satisfied tone. 
“Well, have you got any darker?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, let me see them.” 

The doctor showed her a set a shade or two darker 
than those she was wearing, and placing them be- 
tween her lips and examining them very closely be- 
fore the mirror she exclaimed, “Ah, that looks more 
like me! Can’t you make me a set like these?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. 

“Weil, I’ve heard you well spoken of, so go to work 
and take the models.” 

The models were taken; and in due time the teeth 
were made. 

When she called for them and “tried them on,” so 
to speak, she went up to the glass, and after closely 
scrutinizing herself said, ‘‘Yes, that’s more like me.” 

But when she had admired herself some time, she 
suddenly wheeled round and said, ‘Doctor, did you 
ever see a woman of my age, who has had to make, 
mend, and do for five or six children for a dozen 
years or more, that didn’t nip her teeth by biting 
thread?” 

“T have known many ladies do it,” he replied. 

“Now, doctor, don’t you think that if you were to 
take a file and give those front teeth two or three 
nips, they would look more natural?” 

“It would disfigure the set,” he said. 

“Never mind that,” was the reply, “you just nip 
them.” 

The doctor was reluctant to spoil his beautiful 
handiwork, but he decided to humor her, and she 
again put the teeth into her mouth, and turned to the 
glass. ‘Ah, that’s more like me!” 

The doctor thought that she was now satisfied, but 
no, he was mistaken; for she continued, ‘‘Doctor, did 
you ever see a woman of my age without decayed 
teeth?” 

“Some people’s teeth never decay,” he declared, 
impatiently. 

“Well, now, I don’t believe you ever saw a woman 
of my age, who had five children, that hadn’t some 
bad teeth. Now, doctor, honest, don’t you think that 
if you made holes in the two front teeth, and stuffed 
them with gold, it would make them look more natu- 
ral!” 

“If I were to do so, the cost would be materially 
increased,” the doctor said. . 

“Oh, never mind about that; it’s ‘no use spoiling 
the ship for the sake of a pennyworth of tar.’” 

So the holes were drilled, and the gold filling in- 
serted to her complete satisfaction, and taking an- 
other look in the glass, she finally remarked, with 
great complacency, “yes, that does look just like 
me!” 

It is needless to say, ladies are the most exacting 
and particular patients, and on one occasion the doc- 
tor had a visit from the wife of a rich cotton-spinner in 
Bolton, who stated her case in a very emphatic fash- 
ion and in a rich Lancashire dialect. She was tall and 
stout, and with the love of color which distinguishes 
vulgar people. She had ona pink satin bonnet em- 
bellished with two large roses, one dark red, the other 
deep yellow, beneath which her baby face was fixed 
with an inquiring stare as she was ushered into the 
doctor’s reception-room. 














a... 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








She lost no time in stating her errand by any 


preliminary conversation, but at once put the | 


question, ‘‘An’ are you the dentist ?” 
“Yes.” 
‘*An’ can you stuff teeth wi’ gould that’1l stick ?” 
“Oh, yes!” 
**You’re quite sure it ‘Il stick, eh ?” 





“that my teeth are so fragile and liable to decay, 

whilst my cousin, who is about my age, and who 

has lived with me from infancy, sharing the same 

diet with me, has all her teeth perfectly sound ?” 
The doctor’s reply was in Pope’s lines : 


} “Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
j Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade. 





STORIES OF A DENTIST’S PATIENTS. 


“Certainly.” 

“Ah, then, you’re the man for me. I’ve had 
mine done three times at Bolton, and bless you, 
it’s come out every time; then I went to a man in 
Rochdale, as they said could do it, fools as they 
were! 

‘Well, when he had stopped my teeth, it were 


getting to’ard dinner-time, an’ I was very hungry, | 
a =e | 
but there was a train just goin’ to start, an’ I 


thought to maself, it’s no use wasting time here, so | 
I went into the refreshment-room an’ bought a| 
bun, an’ as I was eating it in the train, I felt sum- 
mat ’ard in ma mouth, an’ thowt I to maself, the | 
folks as makes these buns dunna wash theer cur- 
rants, and when I put my fingers up to take it out 
of my mouth, bless you, it was the stuff that | 
dentist chap had just put in my teeth. And they 
told me as if I come to you, you could do it proper | 
like; an’ you can, can you?” 
“Yes, I think I can manage that for you,” the | 
doctor replied. 
The art of filling teeth, we may say here, is by | 
no means as simple as it seems, and the doctor had | 
learned it from a specialist, who had charged him | 
anenormous fee for the privilege of merely watch- | 
ing his operations. This instructor was a German, 
and had told him that in order to make a success- 
ful filling, he was to crowd into the cavity as | 
much gold as it would hold, and then to push in| 
twice as much more! 
He had this paradox in mind, when he operated | 
on the lady from Bolton, and he resolved that he | 
would put the gold in, in such a way that her pre- | 
vious, unfortunate experience could not be re- 
peated. She bore the operation without a murmur, 
but when she rose from the chair, she fixed him | 
with her eye and said, ‘Wall, I’ve been in mony a 
crowd and mony a crowd, and I’ve seen mony a 
deevil and mony a deevil, but I never met such a 
pushing deevil as thee in a’ ma life.” 
“Thank you, ma’am,” said the doctor. 
you think it will stick ?” 
“Stick! I'll uphold it; Pll go bail it’ll stick,” 
»she replied, and she put into his hand about three 
times as much as he intended to charge her. 
It often happens when a set of artificial teeth are | 
used for the first time, that the patient imagines | 
that it is impossible to articulate properly with | 
them. This was the case with a young married | 
woman who was brought to the doctor by her 
husband. She was about to declare her delight | 
in her improved appearance when, to her chagrin, | 
she found that she could not utter a single sen- | 
tence distinctly. 
Taking the husband aside the doctor told him | 
that this was a frequent occurrence and that it 
would soon right itself. He advised him to take | 
a stroll through the town, to show her anything | 
which he thought would interest her, and not to| 
ask any questions or allude in any way to the an- 
noyance, but to listen to her remarks and as he | 
noticed the improvement in her speech to make | 
no comment. } 
The husband took the doctor’s advice and re- 
turned in a few hours to his office. 


“Then 





“Tam happy to tell you, sir, that my wife has | reached Segou, his little party was captured, and 


found her tongue.” 

‘Where ?” the doctor asks. 

‘Under a new bonnet. She saw in a shop-win- 
dow a bonnet that took her fancy so much that, 
forgetting that her teeth were artificial, she expa- 
tiated upon its beauty so distinetly, even so elo- 
quently, that I bought it for her and gave it to 
her as a memento of her restored enunciation.” 

There are many wonderful things about the 
teeth; many that cannot be explained, and the 
dentist is asked questions which it is impossible 
to answer. 

“Why is it, doctor,” said a young lady patient, 


| Africa, extending from Senegambia, on the west, 


| of the name, to the Red Sea itself. 


| Soudan, and making very little impression upon 





Indeed, though modern dentistry has made 
great strides, it is not yet in pussession of all it is 
seeking to know. More than any other part of 


the human structure the teeth are affected hy the - 


idiosyncrasies of the individual constitution, and 
| science is still unable to solve all the mysteries 
| connected with them. 


+Or 


IGNORANCE. 


None can the moulds of their creation choose, 
We therefore should men’s ignorance excuse, 
When born too low to reach to things sublime, 
*Tis rather their misfortune than their crime. 


—Sir W. Davenant. 





= + — 


A WONDERFUL CONQUEST. 


The Soudan is the great central region of 


to the Nile, or according to a common recent use 
It is a vast 
region, barren in some parts and very fruitful in 
others, and inhabited by a great many nations, 
some of which, especially in the west, approach 
a condition of civilization, and have large and 
prosperous cities, where trade and manufactures 
are carried on. 

While the English have been sending expedi- 
tions to meet with terrible disasters in the Eastern 


that region, the French have been making a peace- 
ful conquest of a region in the west almost as 
large as the whole of France, and containing a 
great population. 

The French, in their operations upon the Sou- 
dan, have in contemplation the joining of the 
Western Soudan to the French possessions of 
Sierra Leone and Senegal, which now extend far 
inland, and then connecting the whole with Al- 
giers and Tunis, and thus gradually establishing 
a French dominion over the whole of Western 
Africa, and giving France a foreign possession 
larger than India itself. 

The French plans include a railway across the 
Sahara to connect Algiers with the river systems 
of the Senegal and Niger, the flooding of a part 
of the Sahara, and the development of a great 
commerce with the whole region. 

In their movements into the Western Soudan, 
the French are aided by the Senegal and Niger 
Rivers, which approach very near each other. 
They have not only opened a road from the Sene- 
gal to the Niger, but have built gunboats upon 
the Niger, and are now descending that river, ex- 
tending a peaceful conquest as they go. Their 
expedition, which makes peace with the natives 
and not war, comprised, at last accounts, only 
five hundred and thirteen men, of whom three 
hundred and two were Europeans. 

The expedition is under the command of Col- 
onel Galliéni, who is still a young man. In 1870, 
Galliéni, then a captain, set out from the Senegal 
with a small expedition to go to Segou, a town on 
the Niger, and establish friendly relations with 
Ahmadou the sultan of that region. Before he 


plundered by hostile natives, who, however, al- 
lowed him to go on to Segou. 
Arrived at that capital, young Galliéni and his 
companions were thrust into prison by Sultan 
Ahmadon, and kept there for one year. An ex- 
| pedition under Colonel Desbordes was sent to re- 
| lieve them. Ahmadou heard that the French had 
| taken Goubanko, a place which he believed to be 

impregnable, whereupon he at once liberated Gal- 
| liéni and his companions. 

The young captain returned to St. Louis, in 
Senegal, and was not long afterward placed in 





command of the entire interior region. He re- 


turned to the Niger, not to revenge himself upon ; not now shrink from the avowal that this device 


Ahmadou, but to conciliate him and gain his 
friendship. The Sultan of Segou, who had prob- 
ably acquired a high regard for his former captive, 
finally made peace with the French; and not only 
was he won over, but Colonel Galliéni, by skilful 
and wise management, obtained a treaty with 
Samory, the most powerful potentate of the whole 
region north of the Niger, ceding to the French 
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of Article 1, Section 2, which allowed the South- 
/ern States to count five slaves as three white peo- 
ple in the apportionment of representatives and 
direct taxes, was the least compromising compro- 
mise that was possible then. 
The dreadful word, however, was not employed. 
The slaves came in at the end of an enumeration 
as, “‘three-fifths of all other persons”—a dainty 


the whole country as far south as the Niger and | device worthy of Dr. Franklin. 


the Tankisso, its tributary. 

Operating from Bammakoo, a town on the bank 
of the Niger, Colonel Galliéni has traversed the 
Soudan as far north as the Sahara, and as far 
down the Niger as Lake Debo, not far from Tim- 
buctoo. 

In the next campaign the French dominion will 
probably be extended as far as Timbuctoo, for the 
commandant of the gunboat on the Niger has 
orders to descend to Kabara, the river port of the 
great Central African capital of Timbuctoo; and 
Colonel Galliéni has established such friendly rela- 
tions with Chief Tidiani and the principal Sheikhs 
of that city that he does not look for any resist- 
ance. 

The conquest of the Western Soudan, with less 
than half a hundred men, will, if it is fully con- 
summated, be more remarkable then Lord Clive's 
conquest of India, or the Spanish conquest of 
Peru and Mexico, because it will have been accom- | 
plished without bloodshed. 


+r 
ATTAINING HAPPINESS. 


Our aim is happiness; ‘tis yours, ’tis mine, 

He said; ’tis the pursuit of all that live, 

Yet few attain it, if twas e’er attained; 

But they the widest wander from the mark, 

Who through the flowery paths of sauntering joy, 
Seek this coy goddess. —John Armstrong. 


+O 
MAKING THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Constitution of the United States is so brief 
and so simple that some of our readers may very 
naturally wonder why it should have been so 
difficult to make. 

The Convention which formed it, numbering at 
first fifty-eight members, sat from the close of 
May to the 17th of September, 1787. An abler 
body of statesmen has perhaps never assembled, 
and they labored with intense and anxious con- 
centration of effort for nearly four months. Yet 
the result of their exertions was a document of 
short and easy paragraphs that could be printed 
in two or three of these columns, and slowly read 
in less than an hour. 

But consider the knotty questions involved in 
each of those quiet, simple little sentences. The 
first section of the first article settled one of the 
most perplexing of them all, by ordaining that 
Congress should consist of ¢#co houses. Now, the 
inconveniences of having two legislative bodies 
were about as well-known to the members of the 
Convention as they can be to us. 

Those inconveniences are great and numerous. 
The Convention had to consider the obstructive 
and extremely conservative character of the Brit- 
ish House of Lords. They had also to weigh the 
probable consequences of confiding all the law- 
making power to a single house. Here was a 
great question, not yet finally settled, perhaps. 
The short paragraph which settled it in the 
United States for a century, contains the result of 
countless hours of study, reflection and discus- 
sion. 

Then, again, there was the question, so impor- 
tant to Rhode Island, New Jersey and Delaware, 
How shall the smaller States be protected against 
the superior power and wealth of the larger? In 
the Continental Congress they had voted by States, 
a system which had made Delaware’s vote of equal 
weight with that of Virginia; a concession felt by 
the larger States to be unjust, unwise, and not to 
be endured. 

On this rock the Convention nearly went to 
pieces, and it was only after some weeks of most 
anxious, and we may truly say agonizing discus- 
sion, that the Convention reached the expedient of 
having the States equally represented in the Sen- 
ate, but represented according to population in the 
House. 

A fearfully difficult matter to arrange grew out 
of slavery. No one was willing to have the odious 
word slave, or any of its derivatives, in the Con- 
stitution of a country claiming to be, and mean- 
ing to be, the freest under the sun. But the slaves 
existed; there were supposed to be a million of 
them. They were an element of power, and in 
some of the Southern States they were too im- 
portant not to be considered in the conditions of 
union. 

South Carolina, with her slaves counted out, 
would have been so insignificant a member of the 
Union, that she never could have willingly joined 
it with that proviso. On the other hand, how 
could the free States concede to the slave States 
an added weight in the Union proportioned to the 
number of their slaves, and this without so much 
as using the offensive and incongruous word ? 

At the same time the Northern States, where 
slaves were few,—for there was hardly a State in 
which there were not some slaves,—were compen- 
sated by adding to the word ‘‘representatives” the 
words ‘‘and direct taxes.’’ The South was to have 
its slaves counted in making up the representation 
of each State, but it must also pay for them. 

This was the hardest problem the Convention 
had to solve, and they solved it in the way which, 





upon the whole, was best for the time. We need 


| fortune in the West. 





SHALL HE GO WEST? 


Within the last year a “boom” has taken place in 
several Western and Southern towns, which has in- 
creased the value of property in them with almost 
incredible rapidity. The newspapers are filled with 
accounts of boys who invested twenty dollars, two 
years ago, in waste ground near a Montana mining- 
camp and are now rich; and of old colored ‘“Mau- 
mers” who bought lots with their petty savings in the 
coal region of Alabama for which they have refused 
fabulous sums. 

A tide of immigration sets in to every such town,— 
young men and lads fresh from college,—each hoping 
to make a large fortune. The Companion receives 
many letters from Eastern boys asking advice as to 
the wisdom of such ventures. We give here one or 
two brief words of warning to such lads and to their 
parents. 

It is true that the professions and trades are 
over-crowded in the Eastern cities, and that without 
capital, or perhaps family influence, a young man of 
only moderate ability has but small chance of success 
inthem. It is also true that in the development of 
anew country there are necessarily countless open- 
ings for energy, skill and industry unknown in the 
older States. 

But it is also true, on the other hand, that competi- 


' tion to grasp these chances is now great and strenu- 


ous inthe West. A dull-witted, indolent or despond- 


| ing lad will be pushed to the wall equally in Arizona 


and in New York. 

Again, under no circumstances should a boy who 
yields easily to temptation be sent alone to seek his 
Whiskey and high play wait 
for him at every turn, to “raise his spirits,” or “re- 
pair his fortune.” 

“The rum-shop and the gambling-hell,” says a re- 
cent writer, “are the outposts of American civiliza- 
tion on the Western frontier.” 

The late Mrs. Helen Jackson wrote to a friend 
shortly before her death, ‘Unless your son’s habits 
are absolutely fixed, do not let him attempt life on a 
Colorado ranch. The solitude, and the rarified cold 
atmosphere make the temptation to drink incessant 
and almost irrésistible.” 

Even the sober, energetic man of force should ex- 
ercise much care in choosing his home in the West. 
He should remember that in the “booming” regions 
the expenses of living are great, and that their suc- 
cesses and advantages are, as a rule, largely exag- 
gerated by the newspapers and land-agents. 

With these cautions, however, and with a few hun- 
dred dollars as a resource in case of disaster, such a 
young man may take Mr. Greeley’s advice and ‘go 
West” with a reasonable prospect of future success. 
If he does not make money in the first few years, he 
will assuredly learn the useful lesson—to stand on his 
own feet; he will be forced to measure himself with 
men as men, regardless of social distinctions. 

In a word, while there are more chances that he 
will be a richer man than if he had remained in the 
over-crowded Eastern cities, there is also a probabil. 
ity that he will hold a larger and higher place in the 
scale of humanity. 

—— — $+ @-—_—____ 


ASKING HELP OF FRIENDS. 


Many noble services have been done for art by art- 
ists in giving tuition to those who have talents but 
no money. Especially are musical people so large- 
hearted that they are prodigal of favors to the deserv- 
ing and gifted poor, and the benevolent wealthy are 
constantly placing funds at the disposal of those who 
long for education. 

Such high-minded generosity has become so com- 
mon that the youth who possesses even one talent 
has grown into a possibly unconscious, but certainly 
brazen, expectation of finding his path made smooth 
in consequence. 

A girl of respectable social standing, who had un- 
dertaken service as a waiter at a popular summer re- 
sort, was discovered to have a sweet and melodious 
voice. Complimentary remarks reached her, from 
time to time, from the boarders who chanced to hear 
her singing, and she speedily became animated by 
the idea that she was an embryo Patti or Nilsson. 

No music-loving millionaire asked for the privilege 
of paying for the training of her voice, and in the fall 
she went to town. Finding some of the wealthiest 
people who had patronized the hotel, she coolly asked 
them to make up a purse which would enable her to 
study music. 

After a celebrated teacher had tried her voice, 
however, even the philanthropic decided that they 
must refuse so uncertain an investment, and the girl 
probably feels herself badly used by fate, to this day. 

Now there is no reason why the divinely gifted 
should feel a cheap pride in refusing aid in a desira- 
ble career. There was genuine common-sense in the 
remark once made by a nobly benevolent woman to a 
poor artist: i 

*‘Let us who have no brains to mention see that 
you who have are given the opportunity to use 
them!” 

But it is only honest in the recipients of such 
bounty to be perfectly sure that they have the divine 
fire. Anold farmer once said to an aspiring young 
man, who apparently thought chiefly of bettering his 
social position by entering the ministry: 

“The apostles were commanded to go forth and 
preach the gospel to all men, but all men are not 
called to preach the gospel.” 

When a young man is convinced that he has that 
within him which will recompense the world in full 
measure for the benefits he receives, he may well ac- 
cept them, but not until he has proved, for his own 
satisfaction, that he cannot accomplish his life work 
unaided. 
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But if he is disposed to rest upon his oars, and let 
others row him into port, it will be better for his 
soul’s health if he leave his five or ten talents uncul- 
tivated, and labor for his bread like an honest man. 


———+o>—____—__ 


BRAVE AND TRUE. 


Brune, one of Napoleon’s marshals, was made a 
soldier by the sneer of a witty actress. He had writ- 
ten a pamphlet on military operations, and one day 
at Danton’s dinner-table, it was mentioned, and the 
actress said, mockingly, to him, ‘‘You will be a Gen- 
eral, since you fight with a pen.” 

Stung to the quick, he applied for a commission 
and entered the army as a major. The witty actress, 
having wagged her pert tongue at Robespierre, was 
sent to the guillotine. 

In the army Brune showed that will-power can 
conquer natural nervousness. In his first battles, he 
suffered tortures from the sight of blood and the 
noise of cannonading. 

Every discharge of a field-piece gave him such a 
shock in the pit of the stomach that he would have 
bent double with pain, but for his will, which gave 
him power to stiffen his legs in the stirrups and throw 
his body back. When the battle was over, his mus- 
cles remained paralyzed for hours, on account of the 
tension to which they had been subjected. 

He had a quick temper, which he mastered after 
many trials. While governor of the Hanse towns, he 
gave certain orders, which were not obeyed by the 
burgomaster of Hamburg. The official sought the 
marshal and began a long explanation. Now and 
then Brune, without saying a word, poured himself 
out a glass of water and drank it. 

At last, the burgomaster, pausing, stretched out 
his hand for the decanter, and said, ‘‘Will you allow 
me?” 

“Hold!’’ exclaimed Brune, ‘we had better ring for 
afresh supply. I always pour down water when I 
feel a fire rising which might explode!” 

Brune was massacred by a royalist mob, after 
Waterloo. 

“Shout, ‘Live the king!’”? said the mob. He re- 
fused. 

“Shout, ‘Down with the emperor!’”’ called out the 
mob. 

“The emperor is low enough now; this is not the 
time when I can say aught against him,’ was the 
spirited reply. 

The enraged rioters answered this noble rejoinder 
by striking him on the head with a shutter. He fell 
on one knee, exclaiming, ‘To have escaped a hundred 
deaths for this!” 

He was then killed by pistol shots. 


ae BE EL es 
SEALS. 


Sealing a letter is nowadays the work of an instant, 
but how was it accomplished before the invention of 
gummed envelopes? A correspondent of Le Livre 
describes the methods of sealing which have been 
employed from the remotest antiquity. 

The first seals consisted of a ring affixed to clay, 
and later to chalk or a mixture of pitch, wax, and 
plaster. The use of wax did not become general 
until the Middle Ages. Beeswax, yellowed by time, 
was the first variety of it used; and, after it, came 
sealing wax mixed with a white substance. Red and 
green wax came in during the twelfth century, and, 
a hundred years later, the list of colors was supple- 
mented by nearly all those now to be found in wax. 

In the time of the First Empire, under Bonaparte, 
the French people began to use wafers which were 
brought from Italy by the soldiers of the French 
army. These wafers were cut with a punch froma 
thin leaf made of flour. Finally gummed envelopes 
began everywhere to replace the sealing wax and 
wafers. The first of these envelopes were made in 
England about the year 1840. 

The seals chosen by different people are often inter- 
esting, as indicating personal tastes. Goethe, after 
his return from Italy, sealed his letters with an 
antique head, such as that of Socrates, Minerva or 
Leda. The seal of the astronomer Lalande had a 
ship engraved upon it, and that of Meyerbeer, the 
composer, had a lyre, with the legend, “always in 
tune.”’ 

Victor Hugo’s seal was very simple, merely the let- 
ters V. H. so arranged that when inverted they 
formed the cipher A. H. 

——_——+o+—_—__—_ 
BRUTAL. 


Rosas, for many years Dictator of the Argentine 
States, was a capricious tyrant, who turned the Re- 
public into aslaughter-shed. He once invited a num- 
ber of Indian chiefs to meet him in council at Buenos 
Ayres. 

After parading them with mock honors through the 
streets of the city, he had them brought under the 
portico of the cathedral, where a number of gibbets 
stood ready. In a moment the chiefs were seized, 
bound, and run up, and their bodies were left dangling 
in the air. 

He once played an ape like trick on the British 
Minister, Mr. Mandeville, whom the tyrant feared 
and hated. One of the favorite dishes of the people 
is mazamorra, which is made from maize crushed in 
a mortar. 

Rosas was expecting the minister to visit him one 
evening at his country-house. As the hour arrived 
Manuelita, his beautiful daughter, acting on her 
father’s orders, stood on the veranda, pounding 
maize. 

The Englishman finding her thus engaged in menial 
labor and showing signs of fatigue, courteously 
offered to relieve her. After faintly declining she 
allowed him to pound the maize, when suddenly 
Rosas, who had been watching, appeared on the ve- 
randa accompanied by a train of courtiers. 

His object had been to show off to them the envoy 
of England engaged in servile labor under the roof 
of the Dictator. 





WORKING AT THEIR TRADE. 


A celebrated performer on the violin was recently 
invited to spend an evening, with company, at the 
house of a friend, and was enjoying himself at his 
ease when a surgeon, who was also one of the guests, 
said to him, “And now, my dear Mr. ——, I hope that 


we shall have the aii asure of nine you perform 
on your instrument.” 

“Oh, not this evening, doctor,” said the violinist. 

“Indeed!” said the doctor. ‘I thought you would 
surely play for me, because” — 

“Because it is my trade? Really, if it comes to 
that, let us each do something for the entertainment 
of the company. I'll play a piece on my violin, if you 
will cut off somebody’s leg.” 

This occurrence was not unlike an incident at a 
table where Charles Lamb, the English wit, was | 
asked by a distinguished general who sat next to him 
at a dinner-table to make a joke for the benefit of the 
company. 

“It’s your trade, you know,” said the general, “to 
say witty things, so go ahead and give us a prime 
joke.” 

“If we came here to exercise our trade, general,” 
said Lamb, ‘‘suppose you begin by firing off a can- 
non, and then I’ll make a joke!” 





SNOW-SHEDS. 


Snow-sheds, to cover the railway track, have been 
built at points on the Central Pacific Road where it 
crosses the Sierras. As the trains bound East leave 
Emigrant Gap they run through one continuous shed 
for thirty-nine miles. The purpose of the sheds is to 
prevent the track from being buried under falling and 
drifting snow. They secure this end, but are them- | 
selves the occasion of great inconveniences, such as 
the noise, the loss of view, and the confining of the 
smoke to the train. 





There is nothing peculiar in the construction of 
these sheds which have to support only the burden 
of the snow. But on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Road, where the road crosses the Rocky Mountains, 
sheds of a different construction are needed. Before 
the road was completed, observations in the moun.- | 
tains showed that avalanches must be_ provided | 
against. A single avalanche covered the track for a | | 
distance of one thousand three hundred feet, and to 
the depth of fifty feet. The result of these observa. | 
tions was that the company constructed four and a 
half miles of snow-sheds at an enormous expense. 

The sheds are constructed as follows: On the high 
side of the mountain slope a timber crib filled with 
stones is constructed. Along the entire length of the | 
shed, and on the opposite side of the track, a timber | 
trestle is erected, strong timber beams are laid from | 
the top of the crib-work to the top of the trestle, | 
four feet apart, and at an angle representing the | 

slope of the mountain as nearly as possible. | 

These are covered over with four-inch planking, | 
and the beams are braced on either side from the 
trestle and from the crib. The covering is placed at 
such a height as to give twenty-one feet headway 
from the under side of the beam to the centre of the 
track. The longest of these sheds is thirty-seven 
hundred feet. 





OUT OF HIS SPHERE. 


One nowhere has such complete command of him- 
self, or appears to so good advantage, as among his 
familiar surroundings. Rob Roy was at his best 
when he said, ‘‘My foot is on my native heath, and 
my name is McGregor.”” People who saw Napoleon 
scared at the sight of arat might have called hima 
coward. He was out of his element when facing a 
rat. 


“It’s funny,” said a conductor, “how nervous a man 
will sometimes get when he is out of his element. 
Most people who travel are anxious about their tick- 
ets. 

“Only the other day I was amused at a Chicago 
man who was a passenger on my train. He is a Board 
of Trade ee, and eo 4 om a bold one too. Yet 
when I came along and asked him for his ticket, and 
he looked in first one pocket and then another, and 
he got. t find it, you ought to have seen how excited 

e got 
is hand fairly trembled, and he was so flustered 
that he hardly knew what he was about. The value | 
of the ticket which he had lost was less than a dollar, 
but he made himself positively miserable over it. 

“Yet take that man in his element—the Board of 
Trade—and you could not stampede him an inch. 
He’d meet a loss of thousands of dollars at one turn 
of the market, and not give it a second thought. It’s 
human nature, I guess.’”—Chicago Herald. 





THAT BREAST-PIN. 


Artists are often very glad to know how their work 
strikes the uncultivated mind. If the casual observer 
views it with enthusiasm, that is a sufficient sign that 
the good red blood of health throbs in its veins, and 
that it breathes with a semblance of nature. 


Mrs. Benson had just had her portrait painted. 
When it was sent home all the members of the fam- 
ily, having sat in judgment on it, ended by express- 
ing their satisfaction with the likeness. Next morn. | 
ing a servant, sent to sweep the room, was found in | 
rapt contemplation before the picture. 

‘*Well, Mary, do you like it?” asked the master of 
the house, who first chanced to notice her. 

“Like it? I guess I do!” cried Mary. 

“So you think it’ 8 worth having, do you?” 

“Yes indeed, sir.’ 

“Yes, I think it really is a good likeness,” he went 
on reflectiv ely, as he contemplated the picture. But 
Mary had not yet uttered her criticism, one which had 
evidently been burning on her tongue for lack of 
suitable words. At length she found them. 

“Why, that breast-pin’s perfect,” she cried. 
the very image of the one I’ve seen Mrs. 
wear time and again. 
where!” 

But to this day Mr. Benson does not know whether 
she would also recognize the pictured lady who wore 
it as his wife. 


“It’s 
Benson 
I should know that pin any- 


iii 
A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 





| its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. 








White men who travel among people who have sel- 
dom or never seen white persons before are annoyed | 
by the curiosity which their appearance excites, This | 
curiosity, moreover, is, strange to say, not always | 
attended with absolute admiration. On this point a 
traveller in Abyssinia bears some amusing testi- 
mony. 


A crowd of soldiers collected round us, and amused 
themselves with many facetious remarks on our ap. 
pearance, such as, “Cat’s eyes!’ “Monkey’s hair!” 
‘‘What nice red morocco their skin would make for a 
sword-sheath !” 

These expressions were afterwards translated to 
me; for in those days I was not well up in the 
“chaff” of the language, and having myself a toler- | 
ably good opinion of my appearance, I judged that | 
the remarks must be highly complimentary. 

Some years after this I asked a person with whom | 
I had become intimate, and who had never seen any 
white man but myself, what impression my first ap- 
pearance had made on him. 

He answered me very simply that I resembled a 
rather good-looking Abyssinian who had lost his 








skin! 


Send 2-cent stamp for “A Phenomenal Record” to 
C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. [Adv. 
The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 


delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- | 


holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's 
Cocoaine, acompound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
[Adv. 
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EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
Is perfectly balanced ; has adjustable 


. Our veneer bottom is a perfect 


farmer, horseman, agent 

man. Write direct to the manufactu- 

rers for description and prices. 
Please mention this paper. 

A, L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazoo, Mieh, 


Take no substitute for the GENUINE 


H. T. MARSHALL’S 


Patent Adjustable Lace Congress. 


IN HIGH OR LOW CUT. 

A Congress that will 
not draw the foot. 
Lace Boot that needs 
no lacing in putting on 
or off. It combines the 
merits of both, and is 
an improvement on 
either shoe. 

N. B. Having licensed 
others to make this Shoe 
and use my _ Patent 
Stamp Strap, [wish to 
be held responsible only 
A Sor those Shoes having 

my Name Stamped on 
| the Bottoms, all of which I guarantee satisfactory. 

If your dealer does not have them or order them for 
you, send for directions how to get them to 


H. T. MARSHALL, 
Also manufacturer of all kinds Men’s, Boys’, and 
Youth’s Fine Boots and Shoes, and the Best Lawn Ten- 
nis Shoe made for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 














THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 


(Full Suits - Overcoats.) 

- This Company is now 
ote the largest custom- 
made clothing business in 
the United States. 

2. We have now upon 
our books over 110,000 cus- 
tomers, whom we have 
supplied direct, saving 


THREE 
FACTS 


them the enormous profit 
and expensive —_ of the 
jobber and retailer 
. We never PERMIT 
anyone to be sorry he dealt 
with us,for we always have 
and always will REFUND 
MONEY FOR ANY CAUSE, 
even the buyer's fault. 
Act NOW, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of 
clothing for the rest of your life; and if you have always 
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: Why Do You 


RUN ANY RISK ? 


A nail that will split CE 


sliver @sees, or break 
_ when it is driven 


into your horse’s hoof may cost you much 
expense from his lameness or complete 
loss. 





Iron is of such a nature that when it 


|is Cold-Rolled, Sheared, Cut or Punched, 


| 


PANTS 


it is liable to split, break, or leave scales 
on the surface. 
Horse-Shoe Nails made in this way are 


DANCEROUS. 











THE PUTNAM NAIL 
IS SAFE. 


Because it is Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed, and is the only Horse-Shoe Nail 
in the World made by machinery that is 
identical in manufacture with the Old- 
Fashioned Hand-Made Nail. 


Its production exceeds SIX TONS each 


| day, or more than that of any other two 
companies. 


worn ready-made, begin NOW to know the LUXURY of | 


CUSTOM-MADE clothing. Do one of two things:— 

(1.) Send 6 cents for package of samples and self- 
measurement blanks. MENTION THIS PAPER, "oe we 

willsend a GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FRE 

(2.) OR, if you cannot wait for samples, tell = ed 
what color you like, give us your WAIST, HIP, and 
INSIDE LEG measures, together with $3 and 35 cents ma | 
postage (or prepaid express) and packing, and we will 
| GUARANTEE to please or refund your money. 

To those who do not already KNOW our en 
the American Express Co. (capital, $20,000, 
cheerfully write, in answer to any inquiries sent to 
their Boston office. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


All well-informed horse owners use the 
Putnam Nail. 


DO YOU 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. 


Samples 
sent free by mail. 


Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 
Neponset, Boston, } Mass. 


J IVERS & POND 
NOS 





= ie BY THE 


WEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 
faction. Catalo 
IVERS & POND P' 


EASY TERMS. Guaranteed satis 
ues and important information “_ 
NO CO., 181 TREMONT ST., BOSTO 














ton, , Lace a nd Congress Shoes. 


unless our stamp appears plainly on the soles. 


dressy Shoe t 


Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS 84 
SHOE or the JAMES MEANS 83 SHOE, = ording to your needs. 
The 


JAMES MEANS $4 SHOE 


Will not wear so long as the 


JAMES MEANS $3 SHOE 


Because it is made for ar ~ whose eg ng = such = lead hem. call for a lighter and more 
nan the James Means 


Positively none genuine 





JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE 


| has’ established 
| for itself a per- 
| manent reputa- 
tion for comfort 
and durability 
| such as no other 
Shoe has ever 
| known in the his- 
| tory of the trade. 





| No competitors 
| are able to ap- 
| proach it. 


JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


is light and 
| Stylish, and it is 
as durable as any 








Shoe of its weight 
ever uface their shoes. 
tured. 


they are both right. 








The doctor and the letter-carrier 
ing about a case of serious illness, 


simply suspended work to discuss the merits of 
The letter-carrier says the James 
Means $3 Shoe is the best in the world. 
doctor denies it, and says that the James Means 
$4 Shoe is better. Considering the needs of each, 


We confidently 


assert that in 
every vital re- 
spect the 








JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


is equal to the 
hand-sewed Shoes 
which have hith- 
erto been retailed 
at $6 or $7. 

It has a Don- 
gola top and 
seamless calf 
vamp. It has a 
perfectly smooth 
bottom inside. It | 
fits like a stock- | 
ing, and 
REQUIRES NO 
‘BREAKING IN’ 


being perfectly 
easy the first time 
it is worn. 





are not talk- 
They have 





The 











MES MEANS & CO.’S SHOES were the first in this country to be extensively advertised. 
If = have been-disappointed in other advertised Shoes, your experience ought to teach you that it is 
safer to buy Shoes made by the leaders of a system, rather than those made by the followers. These 
Shoes are sold by the best retailers throughout the United States, and we will place them easily within 
your reach, in any State or Territory, if you will send us a postal card. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
TOPER TIM. 


One “glovious Fourth.” as day grew dim, 
(Ver street and sidewalk Toper Tim 
Reeled homewards, loaded to the brim 

With “fun”—and something stronger. 
The road was long, the ditch was deep; 
He tripped, and tumbled in a heap, 
And lay till ten ee rae 

And would have slumbered longer. 
But ere the boozy wretch could draw 
His midnight breath against the law, 
His plight the city-marshal saw, 

And hailed with friendly warning: 
“Soho, a patriot lying loose— 
As helpless as a hoppled goose! 
We'll clap him in the calaboose, 

Where he can dream till morning.” 


But, vain to make him understand 
Was push or shake, with foot or hand; 
In vain was any sharp command 
The man of law could utter: 
For, drowned in drink from many a cup, 
Poor Tim was deafer than a seup— 
Till the stout marshal picked him up, 
And steered him from the gutter, 
Still half asleep, he squirmed and shrugged, 
But justice at his collar tugged, 
And safely soon the drunkard jugged 
In masonry and fron, 
The cell was naked, old and cracked, 
By foot of prisoner seldom tracked, 
But drowsy tenant never lacked 
A solid floor to lie on. 
Tim settled to resunie his nap, 
But growled when something touche:! his cap, 
Then whined—then started with a slap, 
And shouted like a drover— 
Then yelled with crazy dance and drub, 
“Help! help! throw water! bring a club! 
They've locked me up with Beelzebub, 
And I am burnt all over!” 
Alas! between the ancient chinks, 
Just where our knight of many drinks 
Had dropped to take his “‘forty winks,” 
The bumble-bees were swarming. 
His presence had disturbed their rest, 
And sallying from their secret nest, 
They lit on their unwelcome guest, 
And woke him with a warning. 
The keeper heard his doleful cries; 
With flaring lamp, and staring eyes, 
He flew—but stoped in droll surprise 
In such a fix to find him. 
Then, laughing, quick he turned the key, 
And ran, but Tim ran fast as he, 
And soon the last indignant bee 
Fell blundering far behind him. 
Till safe beyond the haunted vault, 
The jailer made his prisoner halt, 
And, joking, cooled his stings with salt, 
‘And said “good-by” at parting. 
And though small joke to by ad Tim 
Was torture nipping every limb, 
That midnight scare was luck to him 
- In spite of all his smarting. 
For sweat of terror, from within, 
Had drained him, through his reeking skin, 
Of every swig of beer and gin, 
And dram of “Old October”; 
His wild gymnastics in the cell, 
Each flying leap and frizhtened yell 
For freedom, bade the drink farewell, 
And Toper Tim was sober, 
Tim never had another spree; 
And any tippler, bad as he, 
If love from habit cannot free 
Nor back to reason bring him, 
Who feels no manhood to defend, 
Who never will himself befriend,— 
May fortune soon in merey send 
A bumble-bee to sting him, 
THERON BROWN. 


+o>—____—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
FATHER AND SON. i 


There is little wit and less truth in the proverb 
which intimates that ministers’ sons and deacons’ 
daughters are apt to be the ‘black sheep’’ of the 
town. On the contrary, as a class, they illustrate 
the fact that the law of heredity works good as 
well as bad results. 

Not a few of the leaders in the good works 
which have their head-quarters, and find their 
most efficient and enthusiastic workers in the large 
cities, are deacons’ daughters. The triennial cat- 
alogues of our colleges are studded with the ital- 
icised and capitalized naines of ministers’ sons, 
who are eminent in public and in clerical life. 

Captain Gardiner, of the British Navy, married 
the sister of Charles Reade, the novelist,—a lady 
who for grace, beauty, and brains had few equals. 
Captain Gardiner was cold in manner and stern in 
deportment; but he was so possessed by religious 
idcas as to be almost romantic in his ideal of duty. 
Becoming interested in the inhabitants of Pata- 
gonia, he sailed with a picked crew, landed on the 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, expecting to make a 
missionary settlement on the mainland. 

He had made, as he supposed, an ample arrange- 
ment to supply himself and his men with provi- 
sions, but somebody blundered. The provisions 
never reached them, and the missionary captain 
starved to death. 

His son Allen, was then a student at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. It was the habit of the young 
man to retire to his room, immediately after 
morning prayers, and read a chapter of the Bible. 
This habit saved him from being rudely shocked. 

The London morning papers, containing a har- 
rowing narrative of his father’s death, were re- 
ceived in the college, just after morning prayers, 
and read by his class-mates. Young Allen, as the 
news had not been seen by his family nor by him- 
self, was ignorant of his father’s martyrdom. 
Gardiner’s classmates hurried to his tutor and in- 
formed him of the tragedy. The tutor undertook 
to break the news to Allen. 

The painful task was gently done, with the tact 
of a Christian gentleman. The son heard in 
silence, then quietly said, with a most devout 
manner, as if registering a vow, ‘“‘My father shall 
not have died in vain!” 
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The vow was kept. Young Gardiner, as soon | 
as he had graduated and had been ordained, sailed 
for South America. He began on the southern | 
coast of Chili his missionary work, and in a few | 
years founded seventeen missionary stations. 
Thus he illustrated again the old saying, “The | 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” 


— 4m _ 
AGRICULTURAL PESTS. 


The pests of the farmer are chiefly of the lowest 
forms of animal or of vegetable life. They prey 
upon both animals and plants. As in the case of 
| many forms of human disease, they are the invisible 
| germs of growth fatal to the system upon which they 
| fasten, and at the expense of which they thrive. 
| Mildew, mould, rust on the stalk, and smut in the 
kernel of grain are familiar examples of this perni- 
cious vegetation. Epidemic diseases among cattle, 
such as the rinderpest and the foot-and-mouth dis- 
lease, are probably due to bacilli similar to those 
that occasion consumption among mankind. 


The necessity of providing against the ravages of 
these pests is now recognized by all leading govern- 
ments. Anything like effective measures against 
them must be concerted and universal in application. 

The interchange of products has spread these pests 
from their original homes into every quarter of the 
globe where anything grows or lives that they can 
prey upon. It isto be observed that the vitality of 
most of these germs survives every degree of heat 
and of cold. Their diminutive proportions protect 
them against all external violence. 

An article in Nature upon these po says that “It 
is a mooted point as to whether their ravages are due, 
or not, to modern and more artificial systems of cul- 
tivation, which may be more favorable to the spread 
of insects and parasitic fungi. Or it may be that 
these new systems interfere with the balance of na- 
ture by decreasing pxrasitic and other insects, and 
birds and other animals, which are the natural foes 
of injurious insects.” 

Upon the first point it may be said that many ap- 
pearances favor the conclusion that both high eulti- 
vation and low cultivation tend to promote the rav- 
ages of pests. In the former case the rapid develop- 
ment of cell formation exposes most delicate tissues 
to the attacks of parasitic growth. 

In the latter case, with low cultivation, the tissues 
are not developed with sufficient vigor to resist the 
attacks of disease, and they are a sure and easy prey 

| to the parasites that feed upon them. 
| As to the supposition that the balance of nature 
| has been interfered with, this may be admitted with- 
|out proof, That balance is so delicately poised, and 
| our methods of working are so blind and inconsider- 
| ate at the best, that the wonder is that so little mis 
chief has as yet been done. But the increased fre- 
| quency and fatality of blight testifies directly to this 
| fact. 

The coffee-mildew did no serious harm in the coffee 
apy epee of Ceylon until after 1870, but within the 

| last ten years it has ag Ep ogee their yield. 

Hop-blights are said to far more common and 

| destructive in England now than they were fifty years 
ago. This pest has been introduced into this eountry 
only within a few years, and yet it last year destroyed 
the crop upon nearly forty thousand acres. 

The potato-rot appeared in England in 1844, and the 
Colorado beetle has found his way across the ocean 
with scarcely one season’s delay. It is said that the 
orange - growers of Florida, California, and other 

| places, are at their wits’’end to combat the ravages 
of scale insects, which have greatly increased since 
1870. 

Ou cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
have been removed by us from the care of nature, 
and with perfect right appeal to humane compassion 
for defence against the attacks of enemies to which 
our treatment has exposed them. 


pe eS eee a oe 
HIS ORIGIN. 


Ancestral pride may be nothing but a low vanity. 
The man who, being himself ignoble, boasts of his 
father’s nobility, makes that his pride which should 
be his humiliation. On the other hand, respect for 
our ancestors elevates the character, when it begets 
the feeling that nobility obliges us to be noble. A 
Spanish beggar seeks to compel respect, if not alms. 
He is of the blood of Castile, and wears his tattered 
cloak as if it were the robe of a grandee, while with 
a deferential bow, he says: “For the love of God, 
signor, give me a penny!” ‘Pardon me, brother, I 
have nothing but God’s blessing for you!” answers 
the passer-by, as he, too, bows and departs. 


A gentleman from Massachusetts, while sojourning 
in Chicago, was asked to recommend a young Bos- 
tonian, anxious to obtain a clerkship in that Western 
city. The bo pmee sought a merchant, and highly 
commended the young man, concluding with: 

“He belongs to one of the oldest and best families 
in Boston.” 

“That won't do him any good in Chicago,” an- 
swered the merchant; ‘there is no daddyism here!” 

The eloquent Dominican friar, Father Tom Burke, 
in a sermon, once reproved the pride of ancestry. 

“If any one,” said he, “had asked the carpenter’s 
son, Jesus Christ, who was his father? He would 
have answered, ‘My father is Joseph, the carpenter 
at Nazareth.’” 

The Dominican practised as he preached. Lady 
Clanricarde, whose family name is Burke, approached 
him one day, while surrounded by an admiring throng, 
and claimed kinship with him. 

“fT must assure your ladyship,” he answered in his 
richest brogue, “that the son of Burke, the baker of 
Galway, can’t aspire to such a privilege.” 

Once at a formal dinner party, a lady who venerated 
blue blood, asked him if he was not descended from 
the Lords of Connaught, the Burkes of Glinsk. 

“Madame,” he answered, “I do not know much of 
the Burkes of Glinsk, myself, but I remember that 
my mother served them with bread.” 

Cardinal Manning said that Father Burke was one 
of the most eloquent men he had ever heard. Yet so 
humble was the Dominican that in pressing his way 
through the crowd to the pulpit, he has been known 
to ask: ‘Say a prayer for me, friends, that I may not 
disgrace myself up there!” 

His voice was musical and capable of a great variety 
of inflections. A lady, in praising it, asked him what 
means he had used to bring it to such sweetness of 
tone. 

“Ah! ’tis easy to account for that,” said he. ‘My 
father was oysterman, and oysters are the best thing 
in the world for the voice,” he said, laughing. 

The lady wasn’t satisfied. 


MOCCASIN AND TROUT. 


“Two summers ago,” writes a contributor, “I ram- 
bled for several weeks, in company with an artist 
friend, among the Shenandoah Mountains. One 
August morning, while he sketched an old mill, I 
crept down upon a ledge of rock among the rhodo- 
dendrons, and threw my trout hook into the shady 
pool below. 





“IT had scarcely taken my seat when I heard a 
splashing in the water near me, and, looking for the 
cause, I saw a tine spotted trout leap high in the air, 
and suddenly drop back again into the water when a 








furious commotion began. 


“A huge water-moccasin writhed and squirmed al- 
ternately above and below the surface of the water, 
while my spotted beauty darted back and forth, and I 
soon discovered that the two were engaged in deadly 
combat. 

“My first impulse was to let them fight it out, and 
gratify my curiosity, but my sympathies all being in 
favor of the fish, and regarding him as the weaker 
party, I quickly drew near enough to slip my fishing- 
rod between the two, and with a sudden jerk landed 
them on the bank above me. Strange to say, the 
force of the blow did not separate them, and stranger 
still, I found that it was the fish which held the snake 





with such a vice-like grip as to render it utterly pow- | 
erless; nor did he let go his hold until I had given the 
snake several blows with my rod. 7 : 

“As the brave fellow lay panting at my feet, I felt 
that he had made too good a fight to be ignobly sacri- 
ficed to my appetite, so taking him up I gently threw 
him back upon the bosom of the water. He lay there 
a few moments, as if to regain his self-possession, 
then while my friend and I called after him, ‘Bravo!’ 
he sped away to his native haunts, a wiser, and, I 
hope, a happier fish.” 





AT LAST. 


When on my day of life the night is falling. 

And in the winds from unsunned Cg blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 

My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting, 

Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to mine own uplifting 

The love which answers mine, 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place— 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 

Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever, through heaven’s green expansions, 

The river of Thy peace. 
There, from the music round about me stealing, 

ain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find, at last, beneath Thy tree of healing, 

The life for which I long. 

—J. G. Whittier. 


+o 
PERPLEXED. 


All well-regulated family magazines and newspa- | 
pers nowadays devote a column or two to the subject | 
of infant nurture; but unhappily the theories ad- 
vanced are so various and contradictory as often to 
prove rather a hindrance than a help. Here is the 
experience of an anxious young couple, who certainly 
deserve sympathy, and who, it is to be hoped, will in 
due time learn that two-thirds, at least, of the reports 
of ‘“‘What doctors say,” in newspapers, was never 
said by any doctor who possessed common-sense. 


“O Charles,” said my wife the other day, “here is a 
German physician who says that babies should never 
sleep on their right side, and you know I always lay 
Tommy down in that position.” 

“Well, well,” I said, consolingly, “it evidently 
hasn’t hurt him much. He is the picture of health.” 

“Oh, you can’t tell by that how he has felt. He 
may have suffered everything.” 

The next day I read in one of our prized “Infant 

Columns”: ‘‘A baby should always be put to sleep on 
its - side, as the pressure on the heart is thus re- 
lieved.” 

“Here,”’ I said, ‘we must go back to the old way ;” 
and baby was turned accordingly. 

Within twenty-four hours my wife came hurrying 
to me, newspaper in hand. “Charles, how igno- 
rant we are! We certainly don’t deserve such a 
treasure as our baby! Here we have been making 
Tommy sleep, first on one side and then on the other, 
when I have just read that a baby should always lie 
on its back, as digestion is thus greatly assisted. No 
wonder the little darling is restless.” 

So Tommy was turned over on his back, and there 
he lay, till one morning I picked up a magazine and 
read: ‘It may not be generally known that the most 
healthful position a ba —— be placed in for a nap is 
flat on his stomach. any children suffer greatly 
from the —- of their nurses on this point.” 

“Now I understand what made baby kick and 
scream so when we placed him on his back,’’ and 
straightway he was put to bed on his stomach. 

“He'll get used to it by-and-by,” said my wife. 
“Raise him a little higher on his pillow.” 

“But I have just read that a baby should never lie 
pe a pillow, it is liable to cause a curvature of the 
spine.” 

POh, mercy!’’ screamed my wife, “do throw the 
pillow away.” 

But that very day we read: “A rush of blood to 
the head often results from having a child’s head on 
a level with its body.” 

“Bring back that pillow,” I said. 

— I don’t want his spine curved,” protested my 
wife. 

What shall we do? 


Tommy seems as anxious 
about it as we are. 





—_@>—______ 
ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


An exciting and perilous sport is described by 
Lawrence Oliphant, in an account of his hunting 
exploits in India. He says that the most magnifi- 
cent country for sport, because the game is both larger 
and of a rarer description than in Ceylon, is the Ne- 
paulese Terai. It is the only country in which the 
singular sport can be obtained of hunting wild ele- 
phants with tame ones, and capturing them alive— 
an experience of which the Prince of Wales par- 
took, on the occasion of his visit to India. 


His Royal Highness, however, witnessed it as a 
spectator on horseback, which is exciting cnaygh, but 
nothing to be compared to actual participation in it 
as an active combatant. 

When I proposed that I should be allowed to make 
this experiment, the request was only granted on my 
acquitting myself creditably at a rehearsal, when I 
was sent among the trees on the bare back of an ele- 
phant, with ae ang but a rope to hold on by, and 
made to dodge the branches, as he was sent through 
them at his full speed. 

But this was nothing to the difficulty of arriving 
sound in wind and limb at the end of the chase on the 
following day, when the elephant I bestrode, or rather 
upon which I squatted, monkey-fashion, formed one 
of a band of one hundred and fifty, tearing at a 
clumsy run through the jungle, after the wild herd, 
which it finally overtook, and with which it engaged 
in pitched battle. 

shall never forget the uproar and excitement of 
that singular conflict; the trumpeting of the ele- 
phants—the screams of the mahouts—the firing by the 
soldiers of blank cartridges—the crashing of the 
branches as the huge monsters, with their trunks 
curled up, butted into one another like rams, and 
their riders deftly threw lassoes of rope over their 
unwieldy heads—formed a combination of sights and 
sounds calculated to leave a lasting impression. 

It is so difficult to take prisoners under these condi- 
tions that we thought we did well in capturing four 
out of a herd of twelve. I came home utterly ex- 
hausted by the violent exertion which had been nec- 





essary to escape being smashed to pieces by over- 
hanging branches, or crushed by the mob of jostling 
elephants, which must inevitably have been my fate, 
had I lost my grip of the piece of rope which was all 
there was to hold on by. 

In order to cling the better, I had taken off my 
shoes, and my bleeding hands and feet bore testimony 
to the violence of the struggle it had cost me to re- 
tain my perilous position. 
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FRIGHTENED INDIANS. 


Those who have seen a diving-suit are aware of the 
frightful appearance of a man arrayed in it. The 
front of the head-piece is a large, circular pane of 
glass, giving the wearer the appearance of a hideous 
Cyclops. From the top of the head runs a rubber 
tube for supplying air to the diver, and there is also a 
rope for hauling him up. In the early days of the 
gold excitement in Californi®, says the Los Angeles 
Herald, a Mr. Potts and his partner, both miners, de- 
cided that there was gold at the head-waters of the 
San Joaquin. 





They discovered a deep hole in the bed of one of 
the forks, and concluded that if there was gold any- 
where in the bed of the stream it was in that hole. 
They tried diving to the bottom, but the water was 
too deep, and they found themselves in a dilemma. 
Mr. Potts’s partner bethought himself of a diving 
suit in San Francisco that he could procure, and the 
decision was reached that he go and bring it. This 
he did, arriving with it after some time. 

ir. Potts’s partner arrayed himself in the suit. 
Lying across the hole was a fallen tree, and Mr. Potts 
and his partner walked out upon the log and his 
partner slipped down into the water and was in- 
stantly out of sight. Mr. Potts held the rope by 
which to pull him up. The agreed upon signal was a 
jerk on the rope. 

While Mr. Potts was thus sitting on the log and 
holding the rope, he appeared to be fishing with a 
stout line for big fish. He was thus engaged when 
Chief Keweah and his squaws came down from the 
mountains, where they had been gathering nuts. He 
oo and thus addressed Mr. Potts: ‘‘You ketchum 

sh?” 

“No, not yet,” was the reply, “but I expect a bite 
pretty soon.” 

The old chief was evidently much interested in the 
scene, and without more ado he squatted on the bank 
and awaited developments, his numerous wives fol- 
lowing his example. 

Pretty soon there came jerk on the rope that rip- 
pled the surface of the water. Keweah became 
greatly excited when he saw Mr. Potts pulling heavily 
on the line, and the old chief got to his feet and 
watched the procedure with the deepest interest. 
Presently the monster of the deep came to the sur- 
face, with its hideous Cyclopean eye turned in Ke- 
weah’s direction. 

“Ugh!” shouted the old warrior, and then he and 
his harem suddenly turned and fled, panic-stricken, 
over the plains. 

— +e, 


MISTOOK THE NAME. 


In a thriving Western city the private office of the 
circuit judge was for some time in a business block, 
owing to lack of accommodation in the court house. 
One noon interval, when the judge was looking over 
a knotty point of law, he heard a light tap at the 
door. 


An invitation to come in was followed by the en- 
trance of a meek-looking African, whose shiny but 
well-brushed black pwn Se and dignified half-gray 
wool gave him the appearance of a preacher. 

“Good-day, Mr. Chambers,” said the visitor, bowing 
respectfully. “I called to see if you would like to 
buy a copy of ‘Footprints Zionward,’ a very fine 
book, sah.” 

“You have made a mistake,” said the judge. “I am 
not Mr. Chambers.” 

“Will Mr. Chambers be in soon, sah?” 

“T am not expecting any such person here.” 

“Do you know where I can find him, sah?” 

“No, I do not. There is no person of that name 
about the building.” 

**You must be mistaken, sah,” said the other, mildly 
but firmly, as one resisting an attempt at deccit- 
“Look heah, sah!” 

He swung back the door by which he had entered, 
80 as to bring into view the words painted thereon : 

CHAMBERS CIRCUIT JUDGE. 
and looked searchingly at the judge. 

“Ah, I see,” said the latter, in the tone of a man 
convicted of an error. And no disturbance was visi- 
ble under his heavy mustache as he added: 

“But now I think of it, Mr. Chambers has lately 
refused to buy a copy of ‘Footprints Zionward.’” 

With a glance of mingled astonishment, perplexity 
and reproach, the vender of good books took his leave. 





NOTHING TO EAT, 


A careful housewife, who prides herself on “setting 
a good table,”’ often acts as if her ‘‘company” had 
come to see her for no other purpose than to get 
something to eat. She makes such an ado over the 
dinner that a sensitive guest is tempted to say that he 
will never repeat a visit which causes so much trou- 
ble. 


A gentleman went with a few friends to visit a 
family living some distance in the country. The mis- 
tress of the house was a famous cook, and noted for 
her hospitality. 

When the unexpected guests arrived she greeted 
them most cordially, but professed to be greatly cha- 
grined because, as she said, there was “nothing to 
eat in the house.” 

“Here, Bobby,” she cried to one of her boys, “‘you 
run and kill three fat chickens. Mary, bring up a 
ham from the cellar. I declare, I’m clean out”— 

‘Now, please don’t go to any trouble on our ac. 
count,” said one of the guests. 

“No trouble at all—not a bit. But I declare, if I’d 
only had word you was comin’, I’d got up something 
fit for youtoeat. Mattie, you run down cellar and 
bring up a jar of them peach preserves and one of 
spiced pears and a can of cherries, and a glass of 
currant jelly. You'll have to take what I’ve got on 
hand, for 1”— 

“Now, Mrs. H——,” urged one of the visitors, 
“please don’t”— 

“Well, well, I'll try and piece you out a bite of 
something in the shape of a dinner, though I aint got 
but two kinds of pie in the house. I declare, if you 
folks don’t go home hungry I’m mistaken. Seems as 
though I never was quite so put to it to get up a din- 
ner. 

_—— +> 


HOW ADAM WENT TO SEA. 


According to Moslem tradition Eve was a very tall 
woman, so tall, indeed, that her tomb was two hun- 
dred feet long. Adam, then, to judge from the pres- 
ent proportions of the sexes, must have been consid- 
erably taller, say two hundred and twenty-five or two 
hundred and thirty feet. 


But Adam is said to have gone to the Island of 
Ceylon after his wife’s death, and an Englishman 
once undertook to puzzle a Mohammedan disputant 
by asking him how he could have made the voyage. 
How could so tall a man have found a boat big enough 
to carry him? 

The devout Moslem was equal to the emergency. 

“There was no difficulty at all,’ said he; “Adam 
went over to Ceylon in several boats.” 
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“Too bad, Trot, that you can’t write a letter, 


a7 < | too! You’d like to write to the doctor, wouldn’t 
C= Z co] * | you, Trot?” 
~) j = \ | Ah, wouldn’t he! Trot was entranced at the 
Fy 2 ‘ | very suggestion. 
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For the Companion. 
SYZENTERES. 


Did you ever hear of the place, my dears, 

That is called the country of Syzenteres? 

Where the children whine, and the babies cry, 

And even the grown folks droop and sigh? 

Their faces are long with a look of dread, 

Their eyes are moist, and their noses red; 

For trials and troubles, and doubts and fears, 
Are the commonest things 

in Syzenteres. 


“IT declare, I have it!” cried Tom. ‘‘Come on!” 
and then Tom and Trot, the inkstand, pens and 
paper, went up-stairs together to Tom’s room. 

Trot was in such an ecstasy of joy that, first 
thing, he knocked over a vase of flowers. 

But Tom did not scold; he never scolded. He 
was like Dr. Thornton about that, who, in case of 
a like accident, would say, ‘‘Never mind, Trot, 
that’s all right!” and this was what Tom said 
now. 

Then Tom drew up two chairs beside the table, 
taking one himself, while Trot sat in the other 
and was shown how to write his first letter. Tom 
guided the pen, as Trot held it; but Trot wrote it 
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“You foolish Trot, to keep so still! 
Why don’t you go and play?” 

They let me sleep upon your bed; 
*Tis very lonely there, 

And once I dreamed I heard your tread 
Upon the parlor stair. 

Of all the tricks you taught to me 
Not one have I forgot; 

So, doctor dear, come soon, and see 
Your loving, faithful Trot. 


Next morning, this letter was passed around 
the breakfast table, and everybody pronounced 
it splendid. But the twins looked very much 
puzzled. 

“Did Trot really write it?” asked David. 

“Yes, did he really ?” echoed Vida. 

‘I saw him holding the pen fora full half-hour,” 
said Tom, ‘and if that is not proof positive I 
don’t know what is.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


When summer days are past, 
And leaves are falling fast, 


My first, on hedgerows seen, a berry bright, 
‘Tempts birds belated in their Southern flight. 


Behold the garden’s pride, 
My second grows beside ; 





Whenever the day is 
bright and warm, 

They frown and say “Look 
out for a storm.” 

Whenever it happens to 
rain or snow 

They grumble and say 
that it’s always so. 

They eat their fruit when 
it’s green and small, 

For fear it should blight, 
or wither and fall, 

For people will shut their 
eyes and ears 


To omens of good in 
Syzenteres. 
The children cry when 


they’re asked to tea, 

For fear they should fail 
to go, you see; 

Then they’re kept at home 
because they cry, 

And they feel that the 
world is all awry. 

If you give them a doll or 
a plaything gay, 

They ery for fear it will 
break some day ; 

And it will full soon, for 
doubts and fears 

Make all things brittle in 
Syzenteres. 


This land is not very far 
away, 
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And you may be wanted 
there some day 
If you pout and whine, and 
whimper and tease, 
Whenever you cannot do 
as you please. 
Just put ona smiling face 
and see 
How happy and bright the 
world can be, 
And never consent to live, 
my dears, 
In the sorrowful state of 
Syzenteres. 
E. S. B. 
oteicainn ila a ar 


For the Companion. 
TROT’S LETTER. 


Everybody was writing 
a letter, from grandma 
down to the twins. I 
mean everybody except 
Trot. He lay on the bear- 
skin rug in front of the 
fire, wishing, from the 
bottom of his heart, that 
Dr. Thornton were at 
home. He would not re- 
pulse him with, ‘‘There, 
go away, Trot, and don’t 
bother!” That was what 
Eleanor had just said. 
No, the doctor and Trot 
understood each other 
perfectly, and Trot was 
always sure of sympa- 
thy from his best friend. 
Perhaps Trot gave as 
much as he received, for 
when it was the doctor’s 
turn to be down-hearted 
Trot was a true com- 
forter. 


To-night Trot felt especially lonely, and he| every word, even to the address on the envelope, 
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3. 
DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 
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And like a watchman stand- 
ing in defence, 

To yield without a wound 
it ne’er consents. 


In days of balmy spring, 

When trees are blossoming, 

Along the lanes and in the 
wildwood bower 

Great clusters of my whole 
you’ll find in flower. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 
WORD BUILDING. 


My first is an adverb of 


My second most people have 
enough of. 
My third some people seem 
to have more than their 
share of. 
Sourth 
coarse, obdurate land. 
My jisth many people are 
always borrowing. 
My sixth, sooner or later, 
comes to every one. 
seventh is a personal 
pronoun. 
whole is a piece of very 
good advice. 


a kind of 


A. C. 38. 
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“T wish I’d seen him,” said David, quite as if 
he doubted Tom’s eyesight. 


Oo 


Diamond: 1, In captivity. 
2, To twist together. 3, 
Probable. 4, A rampart. 
5, Worked or figured stuff. 
6, To suffer. 7, In captivity. 

Three-letter square: 1, A 
money of account among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 2, To 
snatch away. 3, A. silly 
fellow. 

WASHBURN. 


4. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


In a vineyard I am found, 
Or even on a battle-ground. 
Headless, poor Pope lauded 
me 
In his immortal poetry. 
Beheaded again, if ’tis true, 
Your first ancestor you 
may view. 
H. A. G. 


5. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Take a border from an 
archbishop, and leave the 
head. 

2. A tree from govern- 
ment by a number of per- 
sons, and leave a rope- 
dancer's pole. 

3. ‘Take a store from an 
insect, and leave one who 
seizes. 

4. A ravine from a tow- 
line, and leave the inner 
part. 

5. A hotel from a small 
thicket, and leave an emis- 
sary. 

6. Aninsect from a plant, 
and leave level land. 

MYRTLE GREEN. 
6. 
ACROSTIC. 


1. The most holy city of 
all Islam. 

2. The second caliph of 
the Moslems. 

3. The Mohammedan era. 

4. An Asiatic country, 
surnamed “The Blest.” 

5. The “City of the 
Prophet.” 


6. The Arab invaders of Spain. 
7. A country in Africa. 


longed for the good old time when he lived with! L. Eustis Thornton, M. D. And this is 
| 


Dr. Thornton in New York. To be sure, he was | 
left alone in the office a great many times a day, | 
but he could stand at the window and watch for | 
the doctor’s return, and run to meet him when he | 
appeared. And unless the doctor were unusually 
busy he was sure of a frolic at night, and that 
was worth waiting for. What a long time ago that | 
seemed! He tried to believe that Dr. Thornton | 
knew best when he told him that the country was 
4 much better place for him than the great city, 
and if only the doctor would come home oftener | 
he could bear it better. But now he had been | 
away many weeks, and it was so stupid without | 
him. Nobody, unless it were Tom, who was| 
almost always away at college, seemed to under- | 
stand how much he missed the doctor. 

As Trot thus mused, Tom called him. Trot 
went, and Tom took the small face between his 
two hands and looked earnestly into the beautiful 
brown eyes. 


Trot’s Letter. 


Dear doctor mine, I’m going to try 
To write to you to-day, 

For I want to know the reason why 
You stay so long away. 


Mistakes I’m sure you will excuse, 
And every ugly blot, 

Because you'll be so glad of news 
From your own loving Trot. 


I miss your strong, caressing hand, 
Your petting and all that, 

And long to run at your command 
And fetch your gloves and hat. 


I put your slippers every night 
Close by your empty chair, 

Until it seems the very sight 
Is more than I can bear. 


I watch upon the window-sill 
For you, until they say: 


home, which he certainly would not have thought | 
\of doing had it not been for Trot’s letter. | 





“The dear Trot!’’ said Grandma, looking at 
him over her spectacles ; and Trot began to believe, 
what he had never suspected before, that they all 
really loved him, they seemed so pleased over his | 
latest achievement. | 

The morning after, when Dr. Thornton read | 
Trot’s letter, sitting in his New York office, he at 
first laughed, then he read it over and looked grave, 
and lastly he went and packed a small valise; in | 


the afternoon he took the train for his country | 





And who was Trot? One of the brightest and 

handsomest Spitz dogs you ever saw. | 
Emma C. Down. 
— 

A LITTLE Boy who saw a caterpillar for the first 
time repeated the name several times to make sure 
he knew it. ‘The next day he saw another and 
said, ‘‘O mamma, here is that pillowcase again !’’ 





8. A city of Syria noted for its arms. 
The initial letters form the name of the author of 
the Koran. 





MONSEY. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 


2 3 
Mead ow. 
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Saf fron. 


oh! Sappho frond. 


Third line down—California. 
Sixth line down—Wellington. 
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Cowardice—Co., cow, coward, war, dice, ice. 


‘“‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 


1st stanza—home, claim, roam, came. 
2d stanza—none, one, William the Conqueror. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Thrce weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion. 
MEASLES. 


Measles begin with the symptoms of a bad cold; 
hoarseness, a cough, sneezing, and weak eyes. 
On the fourth day arash appears on the forehead, 
spreads over the face, and extends to the body. It is 
a darker red than the rash in scarlet-fever, and feels 
slightly raised to the touch. When the rash first 
comes out it looks like flea bites arranged in little 
half moons on the skin. 

The great danger is of taking cold, which may 
bring on inflammation of the lungs, and of injury to 
the eyes from over use, or exposure to too strong a 
light. 

The patient should be kept in bed in a well-venti- 
lated room at a temperature of about sixty-eight 
degrees. The window must be lowered a few inches, 
at the top, if possible, the opening being covered 
with a strip of flannel to prevent a draught. As 
fresh air is indispensable, if this makes the room too 
cold, a fire must be lighted to counteract it. 

A warm sponge bath should be given each day, 
folded blankets being placed over and under the 
patient in bed, the night-dress removed and the hand 
holding the sponge being passed under the upper 
blanket while bathing to avoid exposure. The win. 
dow should be shut during the bath. If the rash 
causes much irritation it may be rubbed with cosmo- 
line, or sweet oil. 

The eyes should be carefully shaded from the light, 
and no reading permitted until they are strong again. 
Serious inflammation and permanent weakness of the 
eyes may follow, if these precautions are not taken. 
It is often very hard to keep a child amused and 
happy under these restrictions. This is one of the 
difficulties that a good nurse will overcome, and she 
must remember that the child’s comfort during life 
may depend upon the care it receives at this time. 

To avoid cold, all clothing should be warmed and 
aired before being used. A flannel jacket worn over 
the night-dress is a great protection. 

If delirium comes on, and the rash suddenly disap- 
pears, the sufferer should be put into a warm bath con- 
taining four tablespoonfuls of mustard to each pail 
of water, taken out after a few minutes, quickly dried 
with warm towels, and wrapped in blankets until the 
doctor comes. If the child has a quick pulse and 
seems very sleepy, the breathing should be carefully 
watched to detect any symptoms of trouble with the 
chest. 

Milk should be the chief article of diet. It may be 
used in gruel, custard, and blanc-mange, and varied 
with beef tea, chicken broth, mutton broth, toast, 
and any light food. 

——————>—_——_ 
SAGACIOUS HORSES. 


It would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
the sagacity of the horse than is contained in the 
following anecdote: A Mr. Lane, of Gloucestershire, 
Eng., on returning home one day, turned his horse 
into a field. A few days before this the horse had 
been shod, and ene foot had been pinched in the 
shoeing. 

The following morning Mr. Lane missed the horse. 
He caused a search to be made, and from what was 
afterward learned it is supposed that the animal, 
finding his foot uncomfortable, made his way out of 
the field by lifting the gate off the hinges with his 
teeth. 

He went to the blacksmith’s shop where he had 
been shod, a distance of a mile and a half, ad- 
vancing to the forge, held up his ailing foot. The 
blacksmith examined the hoof, and discovering the 
injury, took off the shoe and replaced it more care- 
fully. The horse then set off at a merry pace for his 
well-known pasture. 

Shortly afterwards those in search of the animal, 
passing the shop, mentioned the supposed loss, when 
the blacksmith laughingly replied, “Oh, the horse 
has been here and got re-shod, and has gone home 
again ;” and this they found to be actually the case. 

Similar intelligence was shown by another horse 
which, of its own accord, applied for relief to a farrier 
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He had an internal disease which had been very se- 
vere but from which, for some considerable time, he 
had been apparently free. 


One morning, when released from the cart at break. | 


fast-time and his driver’s back was turned, he took 
the opportunity to walk off to the farrier’s work-shop, 
which was at some little distance. When the farrier 
appeared, the horse lay down and scemed anxious to 
show, by every means in his power, that he was in 
distress. 

The farrier understood him, concluded he was trou- 
bled with his old complaint, and administered the 
usual dose, and in a short time the animal trotted off 
contentedly to his master who had been looking in all 
directions in quest of him. 


———»~-—_—_ 


EMBARRASSING. 


A New York paper tells the story of an embarrass- 
ing experience. An elegant and dignified lady was 
threading her way through a crowded store, when, 
just as she reached an open doorway, she nearly came 
in collision with another imperious and stately per- 
sonage, coming from the opposite direction. 

With courteous promptness the sultana drew to the 
right, saying, “I beg your pardon,” intending to let 
the other pass. But, as often happens in such cases, 
the lady encountered showed an embarrassing per- 





For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv. 
eS ee 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, highly concentrated, is the 
most economical blood purifier that can be used. [Adv. 
_ 


Physicians say that almost every child is | 


troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy. But since the introduction of 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Loz- 
enges, their is no necessity for their annoying presence, 
Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are 
the best. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 
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This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
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every garment sold. The sale last year 
still greater one this season. It is Lon- 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
etc., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 


t= Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 











versity and a lamentable ignorance of the “rule of | free to any address. Send for it 


the road,” and, instead of coming forward, moved in 
front of the lady. The sultana moved back again, a 
little testily, perhaps, whereupon back bobbed the 
other. | 

Then with a faint flush in her haughty face that in | 
a brute man would indicate rising wrath, but in a) 
sultana signifies justifiable impatience at another’s | 
stupidity, she exclaimed, ‘‘Well, madam, it’s either | 

ou or J.” 

The bystanders had already begun to titter, when 
the floor-walker opportunely came up, with a simper 
and a smirk, and took in the situation at a glance. 

“No outlet there, lady,” he said, in his most per- 
suasive tone, but with a perceptible twinkle in his | 
eye. ‘This way to the pocketbook counter.” 

Then for the first time the sultana saw that she had 
been avoiding her own reflection, and trying to walk 
into a tall mirror standing against the wall. 





“ONCE A DAY.” 


Thirty years ago, one of the most famous elephants 
that travelled in this country was “Old Coiumbus.” 
During one of his summer trips through Virginia, 
he stopped at the town of D——. In the neighboring 
town of H—, a boy familiarly called “Dave,” and 
notorious for leadership in all kinds of mischievous 
tricks, determined to show off before the other boys 
at ‘Old Columbus’s” expense, and invited several of 
his companions to go with him. 


BOSTON. _ 


very Boy! 
Should read this 
Advertisement. 


Dear Boy:—Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail to you a letter, 
showing how you can make from 40 cents 
to $1.20, spending money, every Saturday 
afternoon, between now and Christmas- 
time. In replying to this advertisement, 
address your answer to Rev. J. HENRY 
SmyTHE, D. D., care of Messrs. Doliber, 
Goodale & Co., Proprietors of ‘‘ Mellin’s 
Food,” Nos. 40, 41, 42 & 43 Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





s s s 
i taving come to the clephant’s stable, Dave eave Corticelli Silk Purse. 


boys!” and slipped a piece of tobacco into his probos- 
cis, intending to get out of danger, and enjoy “Old 
Columbus’s” disgust and anger. 

But, before he could move, Columbus seized him, 
and whirled him upward pene = the opening over- 
head against the roof of the stable. 

Unhurt by his unexpected “‘rise,”” Dave dropped on 
the hay-mow. ‘The other boys below, supposing this 
to be the “trick” promised them, cried out in admira- 
tion: 

“Dave, Dave, do that again!” 

Dave, comfortably seated out of harm’s way, very 
earnestly answered : 

“No, boys! I only do that trick once a day!” 


+ { 


BOOT PARADE, 


Almost any extreme is attended by discomfort. 
The girl who pinches her feet is laying the founda- | 
tion of future misery, while the person who hobbles | 
about in too capacious boots is scarcely less unhappy, 
although he has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
worst of his torture lies in the present moment. 


In the German army the Fatherland kindly pro- | 


vides very roomy boots for its warriors. There is, 
however, a serious inconvenience attending the dis- 
proportion between the sizes of boots and feet. 

In very soft, tenacious ground, the boots are left 
sticking, while the man goes on, casting an — 
tionate farewell look behind him. Halt he cannot. 

When the Eighteenth Army Corps, a few years 
ago, defiled before the Emperor at Strasburg, across | 
a stubble field which rain had rendered very sticky and | 
muddy, the boots of the infantry were pulled off by 
the hundred, so that a fatigue party had to be told 
off, amid great laughter, to gather up the lost prop- | 
erty. | 

In military history, the occasion is still known as 
the “boot parade.” 


—_——_- 


BEDS OF BEECH LEAVES. 





| 
| 





from whom he had previously received medicine. | 


The fashion of fir pillows leads one to wonder if 
the former use of beech leaves has been entirely for- 
gotten. The author of “Sylva,” John Evelyn, writ- 
ing of the beech-tree, which is nearly as common in 
the woods of our Northern States as it is in England, 
says,— 


But there is yet another benefit which this tree pre- 
sents us; its very leaves, which make a natural and 
most agreeable canopy all the summer, being gath- 
ered about the fall, and somewhat before they are 
much frost-bitten, afford the best and easiest mat- 
tresses in the world to lay under our quilts instead of 
straw, because, besides their tenderness and loose 


lying together, they continue sweet for seven or eight | 


years long. In Switzerland I have sometimes lain on 
them to my great refreshment. 


a 
“MORTALLY WOUNDED.” 


A few years after the late war, a gentleman travel- 
ling in Virginia stopped for breakfast at a nice-look- 
ing house by the roadside, which proved to be the 
home of a widow, with an unmarried daughter who, 
rosy, stout and cheerful, waited on the table. 

While at table the hostess entertained her guest 


with her war-experiences. The following was her 
climax : 


“In 1863, the Yankees and Rebels fit over this | 


house; and during the fight, a bomb-shell tore into 
the upstairs room, busted in the corner, tore things 
up generally, and mortally wounded that gal walking 
*round the table.” 
- ie a 


WHAT INTERESTED HIM. 


It is an unsafe thing to permit freedom of speech 
among what Dickens calls ‘‘human boys,” unless one 
can hold himself prepared for heterodox statements | 
and questions. 

“And now,” said a Sunday school teacher, “you 
mav ask any question you like.” 

A little boy raised his hand. 

“Well, what is it, Willie?” 

‘Be we goin’ to have a picnic this year?” 
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FOR BoYSsS AND CIRLS ages 8to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and frecdom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sampie by mail,'75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK; New Haven, Conn- 


Or. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 

Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Misses’ Vest. 


Boys’ Drawers. 
| Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 


2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 


3d. They are an importart protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 


4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 


5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in ail styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
1 per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
every family having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples with ten complete pieces 
|of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (1142x13 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 
We also publish 
“THE NIGHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
popular and_ beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
ILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
$42 and 844 Broadway, New York. 





This very 
for 60 cts. 








ROOZEN’S SPECIAL 


FALL COLLECTION. 


We offer again the Sotiowtes bantoome assortment of Bulbs for out-door fall planting, from the famous bulb 


| farms of essrs. ANT. 


18 Hyacinths. | 
25 Single Tulips. 

25 Double Tulips. 

25 Scarlet Duc van Tholl. 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 

12 Parrot Tulips. 





at Express Offices in N. 
each parcel, R oo 


We offer also, for the first 


3 Early Single Tul 





| and Canada, 


OZEN & SON, Overveen (near H 


50 Blue and White Crocus. 


BULBS, ix various shades, FOR $3.75. 


We will receive — of eo collections, the entire planting season, and deliver 


delivered at your Express or Post- 
6 Hyacinths, in 6 splendid named varieties. 
9 Early Single Tul - 3 splendid named var.| 6 Double and Single Narcissus, in 2 var. 
8s, scarlet Duc van Tholl. 
3 Early Double Tulips, Tournesol. 
20 Crocus, in 4 finest named sorts. 
6 Hyacinthus Botryoides (Grape Hyacinths). 
A pamphlet on cultivation in each parcel. 


aarlem), Holland. (Estab. 1832.) 


10 Narcissus Polyanthus. 50 Variegated Crocus. 
15 Daffodils. 12 Snowdrops. 

12 Narcissus Poeticus. 24 Spanish Iris. 

12 Single fragrant Jonquils. 12 Scilla Siberica. 

50 Large Golden Crocus. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 


12 Triteleia Uniflora. 


Y. Cit . A pamphlet on cultivation in 


ZEN’S MAIL PARCEL 


. 
time. an admirable collection for indoor planting, 
Office for the exceedingly low price of $3.00. 
6 Scilla Siberica (Precoz). 
6 Single Sweet-scented Jonquils. 
Ixias, assorted colors. 
6 Sparaxis, assorted colors. 


Address the sole agent for United States 


R_ KUILE, 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. TE 
&@~ Catalogues of Bulbs, Plants and Roses, free upon application. Mention the Youth's Companion. 











TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. — 


This (as shown in cut) 1sone ofthe choicest ad- 
ditions to winter flowering Bulbs that has been 
offered in many years. ‘Lhe Bulbs are small and 
several can be planted in a pot, each one of which 
will send up several flower scapes, bearing star 
shaped blossoms, pure white, elegantly lined 
with celestial blue. As the flowers follow each 
other successively and last a long time before fad- 
' ing, a pot of these Bulbs is never without flowers 
? for several months in mid-winter. They are also 
quite hardy and can be planted in the open ground 
where they will bloom elegantly in the early 
spring. We earnestly advise all lovers of flowers 
to plant this beautiful gem, It is sure to delight 
you. Itisof the easiest culture and always sure 
to thrive, Fine Bulbs, by mail, post-paid, 15 cts. 
each; 3 for 25 cts.;12 for 75 cts. We will also 
mail 12 double or single Hyacinths for $2.25 ¢22 
double or single Tulips for 40 cts.; 25 beautiful 
mixed Crocus for 25 cts ; 7 fine Lilies, $1.00. 

Our elegant Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies and other hardy Blbs and 
Plants for fall planting and winter blooming, 
also Pansy Seed and Choice New Fruits, will be 
mailed FREE to any who think of purchasing. If 
you wish anything in our line, write at once for 
Catalogue, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N. ¥- 
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For the Companion. 


THE FRENCH DIVISION. 


In one of the many beautiful valleys among 
the Catskills nestles the little village of Akerley, 
—nestles lovingly, too, as if it had a right to be 
there, and was proud of the picturesque beauty 
which surrounds it. 

It is a peaceful spot, a very haven of rest in the 
long, quiet mid-summer days. The cows in the 
shaded pastures gaze at the passers-by with a 
look of lazy contentment; the flocks of sheep are 
grazing so far up the mountain-sides that the 


by falsely accusing her to screen myself, only 
added to the vividness of the picture. Me’she 
| forgave, but the teacher never. 

Well, I loved Kitty, and trusted in her, just as 

a weak nature loves a stronger; and Kitty loved 
me, too, with a kind of compassion for all my 
petty pride and weakness. 

| But Kitty was a hero-worshipper, and I had 
| nothing heroic in my composition. So I tried to 
| prepare myself for the day, which I felt would 
surely come, when Kitty would find a friend no- 
bler than myself. 

Our introductions to the preceptress and to the 
principal and his wife were soon over, and we 
ascended the stairways to our room. We found 
a fire already blazing, our trunks awaiting us, 
and everything in readiness for making our toilet. 

As the supper hour drew near, Miss Thain, the 
preceptress, called at our room to show us the 
way to the dining-hall. To simplify the table 
arrangements, divisions of twelve were made, 
each division to select its own carver. The ten 
students who had decided to take French were 
grouped together; Kitty and myself were of the 





sound of their bleating seldom reaches the valley | 
below. The casual visitor scarcely notes a change | 
in the place from year to year. The scream and | 
rattle of a railway train are unknown there, and 
only the fitful sound of the blacksmith’s hammer, 
the noise of playing children, or the clattering 

of the geese rising fyom the pool below, 
breaks the drowsy stillness. 

But the town has its bit of history, neverthe- 
less. Something occurred about thirty years 
ago which made this peaceful retreat feel, for 
a short time, a little of the breath of the world 
outside. 

The man who tells the story will say, ‘‘Look 
over there, jest back o’ the town. Do you see 
that nice buildin’ spot a leetle ways up the side 
o’ the north hill? 

‘*Well, there’s where they set the big college, 
or boardin’-school, ruther. Jest finished it in 
the fall o’ 54. I remember it well. One o’ my 
daughters was a day-scholar for the fust two 
or three terms. Then she up and got married ; 
didn’t wait to grad’yate, though her mother 
and I had sot our hearts on it that she should. 
Fine school that, and busy and flourishin’ while 
it did run; but the hull thing burnt down at 
the end o’ three years. They never sot it up 
agin, and now there aint so much as one stone 
of it left on another.” 

This is the history, briefly told, of the Mar- 
vin Institute, which once stood on this hillside. 

Among the two hundred students whose 
names were registered for the opening term 
were Miss Kitty Lane, of Mendi, N. Y., aged 
sixteen, and myself, Nellie Gifford, also of 
Mendi, aged eighteen. 

Our home lay thirty miles from the village of 
Akerley. I shall never forget our drive there 
in the early October. It was on one of the haz- 
iest and blandest of Indian summer days. The 
woods were gorgeous in their autumn glory, 
and the rays of the sun, falling through the 
hazy ether, seemed to mellow and soften every 
landscape. 

Our road led us through Deep Hollow, a re- 
markable gorge two miles in length, where the 
mountains ascend almost perpendicularly on 
either side, leaving a glimpse of blue sky over- 
head scarcely wider than the ceiling of a large 
church. 

There was no end to the pleasant surprises 
we encountered on our journey. Here a bit of 
landscape, there a tumbling cascade, and occa- 
sionally a hill or mountain side almost sub- 
lime in its grotesque and barren ugliness. 

About three o’clock on a pleasant afternoon 
we turned to ascend the hill where stood the in- 
stitute, a sightly pile, four stories and a half 
above the basement. As we drew near, poor, 
bashful Kitty began to exclaim, ‘“‘Oh dear! What 
shall I do? My heart beats so loudly I can hear 
i.” 

I felt that I could afford to patronize Kitty, 
though it was for the first time in my life. Our 
hear approach to the institute had filled me with a 
keen delight, for I had already spent two years at 
Charlotte Seminary, and they had been the gayest 
years of my life. Then, too, I was two years 


older than Kitty, and she had scarcely spent a | 


week away from home in all her life. So how 
could I help a little feeling of superiority, as I 
said, ‘Oh, nonsense, Kitty! Do not be fright- 
ened. It’s just fun.” 

Kitty did not look as if she anticipated anything 
funny, but she was a brave girl, and I saw she 
was swallowing her fears and bracing herself for 
the conflict. 

She was not a pretty girl, and was not stylishly 
dressed, for Dr. Lane was a careful man, and not 
rich, and Kitty was the eldest of five children, all 
of whom were to be clad and schooled as well as 
herself; but for all that I knew she would be a 
favorite, at least with the teachers, for she was 
bright and truthful and generous, and study was 
her delight. Many were the lessons I had recited 
by proxy in the village school because Kitty stood 
at my elbow. 

But, like her father, she would give her life for 
a principle. I could never forget an undeserved 
and merciless whipping she received at school 
Some years before, because the teacher wished to 
make her confess that she had told a falsehood, 
and she refused to the end. The fact that I had 
brought the disgrace and punishment upon her, 


number. No merrier band filed into the hall than 
the French Division, which chose Professor Reihm 
to preside at its table. 

He was a native of France, and finely educated, 
but he had not the politeness and the gentlemanly 














COMPANION. 

About this time we began to write French. For 
this purpose each of us was provided with two in- 
expensive blank books; one of these books we left 
each day with the professor for correction. On the 
evening following the announcement that we were 
to begin writing French exercises, Edith called at 
our room and inquired of Kitty, “At what hour 
do you prepare your French ?” 

“Between eleven and twelve,” was the reply. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Edith, “I have come to ask a 
favor. You know, Kitty, I have more studies 
than I can well carry. Will you allow me to 
come to your room at one o’clock each afternvon 
and copy your French exercise ?” 

“Copy my French exercise?’ said Kitty, 
amazed. ‘You surely do not mean that, Edith.” 

“Of course I mean it,” replied Edith. “Why 
not?” 

“Why not?” said Kitty, absently, as if recov- 
ering herself. ‘‘Because, Edith, you could not 
bear to copy my mistakes. Besides, will not the 
professor detect it, if two exercises come in each 
day precisely alike ?” 

At this Edith actually cried with petulance, and 
said, ‘‘Well, then I shall be obliged to give up my 
French. I did not think, Kitty, you could be so 
unkind and disobliging.” 

So Edith won the day, to my intense disgust. It 


393 


my moral courage forsook me entirely. I stared 
helplessly from one member of the class to an- 
other. 

Yes, Kitty did hear, that was certain. A red 
spot burned on each cheek, her haughty head was 
lifted a little higher than usual, and her eyes 
flashed fire. 

All the while the professor was speaking, she 
had not withdrawn her direct and steadfast gaze 
one moment from his face. Now she turned ex- 
pectantly to Edith for vindication. But not one 
word did this selfish girl utter, nor did she look 
astonished. One might have supposed from her 
appearance that the charge was true, and that it 
was the usual thing for Kitty to copy her exercises. 

Kitty rose to leave the room. She turned at 
the door, gave Edith a long and almost scornful 
look, and said with great distinctness, ‘‘Professor 
Reihm, please remember this, I never copy.” 

The professor, with the air of a conquerer, dis- 
missed us all. I lingered a little, to see if Edith 
should explain. Giving him a bright smile, she 
lifted her exercise-book, and passed out. Then 
her tears began to flow, and she complained to 
Kitty, and reproached her for the great disgrace 
that had befallen herself. 

“Why, Edith! What is the matter?” said 
| Kitty. ‘Why do you weep and complain? Jam 





was not the first time her selfishness had crowded | the one in disgrace.” 























KITTY ROSE TO LEAVE THE ROOM. 


bearing which are usually ascribed to Frenchmen. 
His manners were awkward, and his conversation 
was brusque and abrupt almost to the verge of 
rudeness. When angry, he was coarse and inso- 
lent. So uncontrolled was his temper that scarcely 
a day passed when he did not openly and rudely 
express his displeasure toward some one of us. 

Our class numbered six, three ladies and three 
gentlemen. Not one of us had received previous 
instruction except Miss Edith Norton, who had 
| taken French for a year at Ogden Seminary. She 
excused herself from joining the advanced class 
on the plea that she wished to become especially 
proficient. 

She was twenty years of age, and fine-looking. 
Her manner was agreeable and self-possessed, fla- 
vored with a certain little flattering air of defer- 
ence toward any person with whom she chanced 
to be conversing. She was brilliant, and under- 
stood diplomacy. Seeing in Kitty a possible rival, 
she determined to make her a friend. 

With Kitty it was a case of “‘love at first sight.” 
Miss Norton embodied her ideal, and Kitty soon 
came to love her with all the strength of her na- 
ture. Edith seemed to prize Kitty’s friendship, 
and to return it sincerely. 

With Professor Reihm Miss Norton became a 
favorite. She pronounced so fluently as to receive 
frequent praise, our crude efforts as beginners 
serving as a foil for Edith’s greater skill. 

But Kitty’s studiousness was beginning to tell; 
at least, it was appreciated by the class. At the 
end of a few weeks she had well distanced every 
one of us except Miss Norton. I took a pride in 
Kitty, and it irritated me to see the professor so 
| unmindful of what she was doing. 








Kitty to the wall, and I had looked on and kept 
silence; but I could do so no longer. 

“Why, Kitty Lane!” said I, excitedly, as soon 
as we were left alone. ‘What can you be think- 
ing of, to give Edith such an unfair advantage 
over you? Do you imagine your dear friend will 
compromise herself if she can help it ?” 

Kitty rose instantly, and left the room. 

I saw it was of no use. Kitty was infatuated. 
So I quietly watched, and waited for the result. 
It did not come so soon as I expected, but when 
the storm came it was a fearful one. 

I had looked for nothing more than that some 
day the professor should quietly ask Miss Lane 
and Miss Norton to remain after class. But no 
punishment short of absolute cruelty could satisfy 
his savage conscience. 

Our lesson was just over one day, when Pro- 
fessor Reihm picked up the exercise-book Kitty 
had left with him the day before, and began to 
turn the leaves. 

“You haf vaire goode exaircise, Mees Lane, 
vaire goode indeed. Ihaf noteeced that this long 
time.” 

His manner and tone were extremely insolent. 
I felt my blood begin to boil. But he went on. 
“Yes, you do write the French language vaire 
well, vaire well indeed. But there ees one vaire 
good raizon. How ees it, Mees Lane, that your 
meestakes are always the vaire same as Mees 
Norton’s? You copee, I tell you! You copee 
evree word from Mees Norton! I haf noteeced 
your book evree day! You sall doso no more! 
Do you hear, Mees Lane? I say I will sooffer it 
no longer!” 

As is usually the case with me in an emergency, 


“Oh yes! Yes, yes,” said Edith, her tears 
flowing afresh. ‘‘You are in disgrace till to- 
morrow. Then you will tell the professor all 
about it. Then who will be in disgrace? Oh, 
I wish I had never seen Akerley, or your 
horrid old exercise-book !” 

“Why, Edith!” said Kitty, “how childish 
and unreasonable you are! Of course I shall 
say nothing to the professor. You are the one 
toexplain. We will go to his room this even- 
ing, and you can tell him all about it. That 
will make everything right.” 

“T am the one toexplain, am I?” said Edith. 
“That is just like you, Kitty Lane. I might 
have expected as much. Go, if you are mean 
enough, and tell the professor all about it! 
But you will be obliged to go alone!” 

By this time we had reached Edith’s door. 
Our room was a flight higher. The flush of 
resentment had faded from Kitty’s cheeks, and 
her eyes were filling with tears. She gazed at 
her friend with that look of loving despair 
which one sometimes sees in the face of a 
mother, when pleading with a rebellious child. 

‘*You need not fear, Edith,” she said, slowly, 
and with suppressed sobs, ‘I shall never ex- 
plain to Professor Reihm.” 

Then she turned, passed quickly up the 
stairs, entered our room, and threw herself 
upon the bed in an uncontrollable fit of weep- 
ing. When the supper bell rang, an hour later, 
she was still lying there, sobbing. 

What was my surprise on reaching the din- 
ing-hall to find Miss Norton already there, 
most carefully dressed, and serene and smiling. 
She had always a habit of ignoring me. To- 
night her reserve was more marked than usual. 
My heart swelled with indignation at sight of 
her, and, coward as I was, I had half a mind to 
accuse her before the whole division. 

My courage fell and rose and fell again. 
But I resolved that I would go to the professor 
and tell him all about it. This I certainly 
would have done, had Kitty herself not pre- 
vented me. 

The moment I entered the room after supper, 
she begged me not to speak to the professor, 
nor to any one of what I knew. In vain I 
protested. She was firm as a rock. So I 
promised, as she wished, and then I, too, wept 
bitterly. 

But Edith’s master-stroke was yet to come. 

The next day, precisely at one o’clock, Edith 

entered our room, as usual, prepared to copy 
Kitty's French exercise. 

I involuntarily clasped my hands tightly, and 
shut my teeth, lest a torrent of words should flow 
forth. Kitty turned pale, and staggered back a 
pace or two as if she had been struck. Then, 
with a forced calmness, she quietly drew her exer- 
cise-book from a drawer, and placed it upon the 
table. 

Day after day we met as usual in our recitation- 
room; but a change had come over us all. Even 
Edith’s bland smile could not warm the chilly at- 
mosphere. The professor was dignified and sullen, 
and looked black at Kitty each day as she ex- 
changed with him her exercise-book. The young 
gentlemen of the class each wore a solemn visage, 
and glanced furtively at the ladies, as if expecting 
some new developments. 

During all this fiery trial Kitty carried herself 
like aqueen. Her lessons were as well-learned as 
ever. The professor she treated with cool polite- 
ness; but toward the class she showed the same 
cordial and pleasing dignity that had always 
characterized her manner. 

As for Edith, the subject was never mentioned 
by her after the eventful day. She would even 
spend an occasional hour in our room just as she 
had done before, talking with and caressing Kitty, 
who always sat on a stool at her feet. But the old, 
radiant expression which Kitty’s face had worn at 
such a time was wanting, and in its place a wist- 
ful, unsatisfied look, as if she sought something 
that she could not find. 

The end of the term was approaching, and the 
last two weeks were to be spent in review, prepar- 





atory to the final examinations, The examina- 
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tions were held in the chapel, and continued three | seems almost to have forgotten he was not one of 


days. The evening before the third day guests 
began to pour in, and among them came Kitty’s 
father. 

The chapel, by eight o’clock the next morning, 
was full to overflowing. 

Kitty on that day won compliments sufficient to 
satisfy even Doctor Lane’s fatherly pride. The 
last exercise announced was the reading of reports 
for the term. ‘The faculty were all seated on the 
rostrum in full view of the audience. 

The principal called on Professor Reihm, who 
first read reports of the advanced class. All 
classes were marked on a scale of six. Then he 
began: 

“Class of begeeners—six scholaires.” Kitty and 
I listened breathlessly. 

**Mees Lane, three.” 

**Mees Geefforde, five.” 

**Mees Norton, five and five-sixths.” 

And so on with the other three names, not one 
of us but Kitty having been marked less than 
four and a large fraction. 

We sat near the front in full view of the ros- | 
trum. After the professor was again seated, he 
turned his insolent gaze full upon Kitty. He lis- 
tened carefully to the reports given by the other 
members of the faculty, especially when Kitty’s 
name or Edith’s was mentioned. Kitty’s record 
was superb, Edith’s could not compare with it. 

I watched him intently. As the figures in Kitty’s 
favor began to culminate, I perceived he was be- 
coming uneasy. He began to flush violently, and 
as, by degrees, he came to realize fully his cruel 
mistake, his face absolutely turned purple. 

The principal had spoken the words of farewell, 
and dismissed the audience. As we passed from 
the chapel into the corridor, the teachers gathered 
around Kitty and her father with congratulations. 
Professor Reihm stood among them, awaiting his 
opportunity. 

As he spoke, his voice trembled with emotion. 

“You haf done vaire goode, Mees Lane, vaire 
goode indeed. IseeI haf made one gronde mees- 
take. I am vaire sorree, Mees Lane, vaire sorree 
indeed. Will you not pardonne me ?” 

Kitty gazed at him a moment as if undecided. 
Then she gave him her hand. Her eyes were full 
of tears. It was her only answer. 

It was now four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
three gentlemen of the class had left Akerley by 
the noon stage. Edith had gone still earlier. I 
alone was left to witness Kitty’s vindication. 

Strangely enough, though each of us had 
planned to do so, not one of the six ever returned | 
to take a place in the French division. 


————~+~oo—______ 
For the Companion. 


WITH THE ENEMY. 


From the dusty shelves of libraries, and in the 
stores of family letters or journals to be found in 
many old homesteads in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
we often unearth the history of heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, whose names are but littleknown. Nothing can | 
be more interesting than the pursuit of one of these | 
gallant fellows through the war, catching a glimpse | 
of him now in a musty pamphiet or again in an offi- 
cial letter. 

The story of one brave lad, which I have pieced to- 
gether in this way, will, | am sure, interest the boy- 
readers of the Companion. 

Captain Lee was a Virginian, a young man of 
twenty-one, when he returned with General Forbes 
from Fort Pitt. We all like to know how our heroes 
looked. One old chronicler says that Lee was “very 
short and slight in figure, with a small, freckled face, 
and eager, quick eyes. He looked much younger than 
his years, which were but few.” 

The British prisoners were confined by General 
Forbes in the barracks in Lancaster. But in spite of 
the close watch maintained upon them, one after an- 
other disappeared, and twenty-three joined the Eng. 
lish army. The general at last called his staff about 
him, and told them he believed they were surrounded 
by traitors. He proposed that one of them should be 
thrown into the prison disguised as an English sol- 
dier, and so discover the means of escape. Young 
Lee at once offered himself for this adventure. 

He left the camp, giving out that he had a fur- 
lough, and was brought in as a prisoner a few hours 
later, so well disguised that General Forbes himself 
did not know him. 

Fora week Lee remained in the prison hearing 
nothing of escape. One Sunday night, when it was 
raining hard, a cloaked figure came into the room, 
and touched two or three sleeping men on the shoul- 
der, Lee among the others. They rose silently and 
followed him. ‘The door stood open, and part of the 
stockade was broken. The sentry was safe asleep in 
a dry place. 

The guide led them to a house in the woods where 
supper was given to them. They travelled all that 
night through the storm. The next day they were 
hidden in the barn of a Tory farmer. Mounted par- 
ties of horsemen galloped up, asking for any trace of 
the fugitives of whom they were in search. The 
journey continued night after night, while they hid 
during the daytime in the woods, in barns, or most 
frequently in graveyards. 

The people of that day were firm believers in ghosts, 
and not at all likely to trouble them in this last ref- 
uge. If any unlucky ploughman did venture near, a 
few wild shrieks, in which Lee generally led, drove 
him away, and gave him a story to tell for the rest of 
his life. 

Two weeks passed in these hair-breadth escapes. 
The Englishmen were trying to reach the British 
forces in New York. 

Now, Lee knew that if he went there with them he 
would be shot as a spy. But the excitement of the 
adventure so possessed the young fellow, he was not 
willing to leave the party. Indeed, he had found these 
Englishmen such well-bred, jolly companions that he 





them. 

He was reminded of it sharply at last. One rough 
fellow had kept keen watch of him for days, and one 
night, while they were concealed in the cellar of a 
church, Lee being asleep as they supposed in the cor- 
ner, this man announced to the others that they had 
with them Captain Lee, of the rebel army. 

“I know my man,” he said, drawing his knife. ““He 
punished me once. I’m not likely to forget him. 
Now, I'll pay him!” 

He came towards Lee, his knife uplifted. But the 
English officer who led the party stood before him. 

“If the man is a spy we will take him to New York, 
where he will be hanged. But I’ll have no murder 
done.” 

He covered the ruffian with his pistol, and drove 
him back. 

After that the disguised officer found himself close- 
ly watched by all of the party. But he had won the 
respect and liking of his companions, and they con- 
tinued to treat him with frank good-humor. 

Several days later they reached the Delaware, and 
by some chance Lee was left alone with the man who 
had sworn to take his life. 

‘The American was small, lightly-built and unarmed. 
The Englishman, a powerful, heavy man, held his 
pistol ready for use. 

“I was no coward,” said the former, afterwards, 
“but as we stood facing each other, like two dogs 
ready to spring, the cold sweat broke on me from 
head to foot.” 

The Englishman slowly drew out his pistol, as he 
thought, unseen. The little Virginian leaped at his 
throat like a cat. They reeled and fell together, and 
the pistol went off in the fall. The Englishman hada 
knife in his belt. Both struggled for it as they clench- 
ed, rolling over on the greensward together. 

It was a fight for life. 

Lee told afterward how strange seemed the twitter- 
ing of a bird over head as he lay panting in breath- 
less fury, death close at hand. 

Horses were heard approaching. Five or six armed 
countrymen came up, and soon forced them apart. 
They were both thrown into jail, and the next day 
taken in irons to Philadelphia. Lee told his story to 
the justice, but was laughed at, and commended as 
“a clever young liar.” 

He at last persuaded his captors to bring him be- 
fore General Lincoln, who had known him since boy- 
hood. When he appeared, covered with mud and 
blood, his English uniform hanging in rags upon him, 
he was received with shouts of laughter by his broth- 
er officers. 

Lee’s adventure gained him a good deal of notori- 
ety. He was soon afterwards promoted to the rank of 
major, and with Colonel Hamilton shared the honor 
of a most brilliant charge at Valley Forge. 

He also rode near Washington at the battle of 
Brandywine. 

We find no farther record of his career. It is prob- 
able that, after the war, like many other Virginians, 
he settled down upon his plantation, and turned his 
energies to raising tobacco and governing his people. 
But wherever he may have ended his life, we may be 
sure that he was always a brave, light-hearted, mod- 
est gentleman. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





A GOOD NAME. 


Good name was dear to all: without it, none 
Could soundly sleep, even on a royal bed; 

Or drink with relish from a cup of gold; 

And with it, on his borrowed straw, or by 
The leafless hedge, beneath the open heavens, 
The weary beggar took untroubled rest. 


—Robert Pollok. 





For the Companion. 


JOSEPHUS BROWN’S FRIGHT. 


“Laws a massy, ef dat ar’ triflin’ nigger aint start- 
ed a-fishin’ yet, and it’s nigh on ter ten o’clock, and 
not a mossel ob meat fur dinner! I’se been down ter 
de spring, and washed a whole pot full ob clothes, 
and him still dar under dat tree. You, Josephus 
Brown, wot is you doin’ dar, a-kickin’ up yer heels 
fur, when I tolt you pintedly to go fishin’? You tri- 
flin’ hound, I’se clean and clar outdone wid you!” 

So saying, Mrs. ’Tilda Brown threw herself in her 
old rocker under the shed gallery of her cabin, wiped 
her shiny black face, and rocked vigorously for some 

ts, to Pp her troubled mind. 

*’Sephus,” as his mother usually called him, or 
“Josephus,” when she was very angry,or wished to 
be genteel, was a lank, long lad about eighteen, the 
very picture of laziness. From his rimless old straw 
hat to the bottom of his frayed trousers, that were 
kept up by one suspender, he was the embodiment of 
indolence. His parents were industrious, thrifty col- 
ored folks; but, as Mrs. Brown sagely remarked: 

“You kin plant good seed corn, and like as not it’ll 
bring nubbins. Josephus is jest nat’rally a nubbin, 
and his daddy and me can’t make anything better out- 
er him.” 

But still, though ’Sephus was a “‘nat’ral nubbin,” he 
had the faculty of rousing his mother to wrath. She 
looked at his long, loose limbs, thrown supinely on 
the grass, and shouted angrily : 

“Ts you gwine to take all day ter stretch yer lazy 
carkiss? Git up dis minute, and mind me, or I’ll tan 
yer hide fur you.” 

She stretched out her hand for a large cart-whip, 
which hung within her reach, but ’Sephus, with a 
spring, lengthened the distance between them. 

“T aint got no bait, mammy,” he whined, ‘‘and I 
reckon it’s too late fur de fish ter bite.” 

“Didn't I tell you ter start ’fore it was six dis morn- 
in’, you wagabone, and gin you yer breakfuss, and 
*spected ter come back from de spring and find a 
string ob fish? What fur you didn’t go?” 

‘Had a sorter headache, mammy. I reckon I’m 
gwine ter take de shivers, I feels so awful bad.” 

Mrs. Brown rose from her chair, and marched up 
to her son. She gazed scrutinizingly into his eyes, 
which, as they rolled uneasily under her gaze, showed 
little but the whites. She felt his hands and his nose, 
and then gave him such an unexpected whack on the 
side of his little cocoanut of a head that ’Sephus’s 
long limbs doubled up under him, and he sprawled at 
her feet, 





“Git up, you cheatin’, lyin’ sinner,” she said, sol- 
emnly. ‘You calls yer laziness chills and headaches 
and bellyaches, but it’s all the same—dratted lazi- 
ness! Dar aint a nigger in Floridy dat kin hold a 
candle ter you fer doin’ nothin’. Go to dat holler 
stump and you'll find atin can ob bait I put dar dis 
mornin’. And mark my words, Josephus. ‘Trot down 
to dat lake double quick, and ef you haint brunged 
up some fish in two hour, you and me is gwine ter hab 
a little tea-party.” 

*Sephus lounged sulkily to the stump, took up the 
bait, shouldered his fishing-rod, and moved slowly 
towards Lake Kissimmee, which lay a short distance 
from the cabin. ’Tilda Brown watched her son, with 
angry tears in her eyes. 

‘It’s a jedgment on me and Silas,” she sighed. “‘He’s 
peart and knowledgeable, and I’m always stirrin’, 
and we’ve got one lone child, and he’s actilly too lazy 
to scratch hisself. We always did hate no ’count 
folks, and we sot in jedgment on ’em, and de Lord, 
he sez, ‘You *bominated a lazy brudder, and now how 
does you like a lazy son?’ Oh, my blessed Master, I 
likes it wusserer and wusserer, de nigher it gits ter 
me! Brer Jacob Potter, he sez as how Josephus is 
growin’ so fast, all de peartness is growed outer him, 
but he wos de laziest baby fore he growed a bit.” 

With another hopeless sigh, "Tilda Brown turned to 
her work of hanging out her washing, singing in a 
high, shrill voice snatches of hymns which seemed 
adapted to her special life trial. 

*Sephus lounged to the lake, gave a languid glance 
at the broad expanse of water sparkling in the sun- 
light, and darkling as a cloud passed over it. He 
yawned, stretched himself, and then took a seat un- 
der a tree on the bank of the lake, whilst he baited 
his lines. 

“It’s so plague-taked hot,” he grumbled, ‘‘and de 
sun shinin’ on de water, and dar’s mammy ’spects de 
fishes ter bite when dey kin see de line. Lordy, ef it 
aint hard on a feller ter be ’sturbed at his rest, and 
hustled round ter git fishes when dey aint gwine ter 
be cotched? And den ter be walloped caze dey didn’t 
bite! I hates fishes, I does, ’cept somebody else cotch- 
es’em. I wish defe wasn’t one in de world, and I 
wish de lake would dry clean up, and I does wish 
mammy didn’t hab no arms when she takes one ob 
her whippin’ fits. Halloo, is dat you, Sam Frazer?’’ 
as a lad, mounted on a pony, dashed up to the tree. 

“Wot is you doin’ here, ’Sephus?” Sam asked, stop- 
ping his pony. 

“Don’t you see wot I’m doin’?” sarcastically. “Git- 
tin’ ready td cotch all de fishes in dis here lake. Mam- 
my she’s honin fur fishes, and she tinks all you got 
ter do is ter drap a line and pull’em out. Ef I didn’t 
hab ter foot it, I'd run away to Jacksonville to-mor- 
rer.” 

Sam laughed. 

“Why, ’Sephus, you couldn’t walk five mile. But 
look here, I’ve got a good ting, and ef you'll help I’ll 
take you in. Mr. Morris he wants a heap ob ’gator 
skins, and he’ll gib a dollar and a half or two dollar, 
*cordin’ ter size.” 

“How you gwine to kill ’gators,Sam? You aint 
got no gun.” 

“Nebber you mind. Ef I can’t git a gun, I kin las- 
so fustrate, but ’gators is monst’ous bad tings ter 
tackle when dey’s mad. I’se got ter git somebody to 
holp me. Wot you say to it ’Sephus?” 

“Well, I dunno.” ’Sephus was busily engaged ty- 
ing his line to his big toe. A monstrous big toe it 
was too, with a manifest tendency to keep aloof from 
the inferior toes. 

“Wot is you tyin’ yer line ter yer toe fur?” asked 
astonished Sam. 

*Sephus chuckled. 

“Dat’s my ’vention. Dat’s de way I most ginerally 
fishes, you see. I hates settin’ up straight, so I lays 
down, trows de line in de water, and takes my nap. 
When de fishes bite, de line pulls my toe, and I wakes 
up and pulls up my fish. It’s fine, I tell you, and I 
gits my nap and my fishes all togeder.” 

Sam looked at the lazy, sprawling fellow, with his 
yawning mouth and sleepy eyes, and laughed uproari- 
ously. 

“Well, ef you don’t beat de Jews!” hecried. ‘I’se 
feared you won’t do to catch ’gators, ’Sephus. You 
has ter be spry and wide awake, ter git ahead ob’em. 
Good-by,” and he gallopped off. 

“Cotch ’gators!” ’Sephus muttered, scornfully. “I 
aint no jumpin’ Jack, and when a ’gator is a-lashin’ 
and a-pullin’ and a-draggin’ a feller in de water, de 
best jumpers is de safest. I hates ’gators like pisen, 
anyhow; dey is teo fond ob nigger meat to suit me. 
Dey likes it better dan white folks’ meat, and it comes 
next ter pig wid dem. No, sir-ree, marse ’gator aint 
gwine ter hab no chance ter sample dis here chile.” 

He lay on his back under the tree, after throwing 
the line in the water. The shrill voice of his mother 
came distinctly to him as she sang: 

“We te a-slippin’ and a-slidin’ down de dark and narrow 
Save me: Lord, from fallin’ down.” 

Her voice came soothingly to him, as he lay there 
gazing at patches of the intense blue of the sky, as 
the soft south wind waved the branches to and fro. 
Perhaps even ’Sephus had his day-dreams, but they 
did not keep him awake long. His eyes closed, his 
wide mouth opened, and in a few seconds he was ina 
profound sleep. He was suddenly awakened by a 
strong jerk, as the line tightened on his toe. 

“Bless de Lord! It’s a big gar!” he cried, raising 
himself to a sitting posture. Another violent jerk, 
and he was thrown on his back, and to his dismay 
found himself dragged downwards. He raised him- 
self on his hands, looked down, and uttered a terri- 
fied yell, for just below him in the lake was the black 
snout of an immense alligator raised high in the air, 
while the ugly monster was lashing his tail and dash- 
ing from side to side. 

“Tt’s a’gator! Omammy,mammy! a ’gator’s done 
gotme! Mammy! Mammy!” 

Between his shouts he tried to lift himself so that 
he could get to his toe and untie the line, but at every 
motion he felt himself jerked forward. With one 
hand he seized a low-hanging branch of the tree, and 
then redoubled his yells for help. 

“Mammy! Mammy! O Lordy! She’s singin’ 
‘Climbin’ up de golden stair,’ and she aint nebber 
comin’ down till de ’gator’s got me! Mammy! mam- 
my! quick! quick! He’s pullin’ off my toe! And I 
lef’ my knife at home!” 





The branch snapped in his hands, and he felt him. 





self sliding down the slope, with a last despairing 
yell. But maminy had heard, and came running to 
the rescue. 

At the first glance she only saw the boy, on his back, 
clutching at the tufts of grass as he slipped down the 
bank, and uttering the most fearful screams. 

“Wot is it? Oh, my blessed Master! Wot is it, 
*Sephus?” 

“Don’t you see de ’gator pullin’ me in de lake?” he 
shouted. “Cut de string, mammy, it’s tied ter my 
toe.” 

One glance showed her the state of affairs. Fortu- 
nately she always wore a pair of scissors tied to her 
waist, and in a moment, just as another jerk would 
have landed ’Sephus within reach of the furious sau- 
rian, she severed the line, and the ’gator flounced off 
with the hook in his stomach. 

A very limp and sick boy lay gasping for breath on 
the beach. Mammy examined the lacerated toe, and 
then eyed its luckless owner for a few minutes in si- 
lence. 

‘‘How did dat ar line git on yer toe?” she asked. 

He would gladly have said it became twisted there 
by accident, but there was the accusing knot to con- 
vict him. 

“I wos tryin’ ter fish wid my toe,’’ he said. O mam- 
my?” with a fresh howl, “it hurts awful, and I feels 
like I’d die!” 

She got him home, and put him to bed. It became 
necessary to amputate the injured member, but, as 
Brer Potter remarked: ‘You kin spare a big toe, Sis- 
ter Brown, and not know it’s gone. You oughtn’t ter 
be a-groanin’ and a-moanin’ like dat when yer son is 
jest drawed outer de jaws ob def, or a ’gator’s jaws, 
wot is de same.” ” 

“No, Brer Potter, I aint flyin’ in de face ob de Lord 
like dat,” she sobbed. ‘But I’m dat hurted by dat ar 
boy’s lazy ways, dat sometimes I tink it would be 
better ef dat ’gator had tuck a big bite outer him.” 

MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


RESCUED FROM A HAREM. 


Bierstadt’s ‘‘Sunset” seen in a room is gorgeous in 
color—seen out of doors, at the setting of the sun, it 
is lower in tone. Charles Reade’s ‘‘Foul Play” is so 
packed with thrilling scenes as to approach the “‘sen- 
sational,” yet there are lives, the story of which, if 
known, would make it commonplace. One of these 
lives, which might be prefaced by Byron’s lines: 
“Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange: 

Stranger than fiction,” 
is narrated by Captain S. Samuels, the famous com- 
mander of the Dreadnaught, in his autobiography, 
entitled, ‘“‘From the Forecastle to the Cabin.” We 
condense it. 

Captain Samuels, while waiting at Constantinople 
for repairs on his ship Manhattan, became acquainted 
with a Swede, a Captain H——, whose ship was also 
lying in the harbor. H—— was a quiet, diffident man, 
who, when twelve years of age, began a sailor’s life, 
because his beloved little friend, a flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed schoolmate, had been taken by her parents to 
Moscow and thence to Odessa. He had just arrived 
from Odessa, where he learned that the family had 
gone to Alexandria. He lived in hope of finding 
some day his early love, but the long delay had made 
him serious, indeed. 

One afternoon, the two captains, with eight or ten 
others, were passing, as their custom was, through 
the street which led to the landing whence they took 
their boats to go on board their ships. Blank walls, 
twenty feet high, extended five hundred feet along 
both sides of the street, and losed the pal of 
two Pashas. 

Only the windows of the upper stories could be 
seen. One of these windows was suddenly thrown 
open, and a beautiful woman appeared at it. She 
threw something over the wall, and closed the win- 
dow. ; 

It was a note, and all the captains rushed to pick it 
up. The Swede pocketedit. On arriving at the land- 
ing he invited Captain Samuels on board his ship. 

Once on board the note was opened by the Swede, 
who read it, and with great agitation handed it to 
Captain Samuels, saying, ‘Read, and tell me what to 
do.” The note was written in a good English hand, 
and read as follows: 

“I know you are Christians, and will save me from 
this life of degradation. Entombed in this harem, I 
appeal to you to save me. God, I know, will open 
your hearts, give wisdom, and guide you to-morrow 
night to a silken thread thrown from this window, 
near where you found my note. To the thread attach 
your answer. Death awaits discovery.” 

“T will marry, her if we rescue her and if she will 
consent!” exclaimed the romantic Swede, laying his 
right hand reverently on the ship’s Bible. 

The two captains laid their plans. The next night 
they remained on shore, knowing that being sailors 
they could, with the aid of piasters, pass the gates of 
the streets, though they were closed at night. 

The two captains, apparently half drunk, staggered 
up to the guards, handed them a hundred piasters, 
and passed through the gate. Each carried the usual 
paper lantern, and was well armed. The thread was 
found, and their note of reply attached. The note 
was pulled up. 

The note said that on the fifth night they would at- 
tach a strong line to the end of the cord, and to it a 
rope-ladder, which she was to pull up. Directions 
were given as to how she was to secure the ladder 
and descend it. 

The next night an answer read that the lady, as- 
sisted by a trusty eunuch, would provide the ladder, 
which they must pull towards them by acord weight- 
ed by a silken purse containing jewels. It also bade 
them think well of the danger, as death would be the 
penalty if they were discovered. 

On the eventful night, the two captains reached the 
gate, apparently in a drunken condition, feed the 
guards as before, passed through, found the cord and 
the purse. The cord was pulled gently, and drew 
down a ladder made of silk. 

The two captains put their weights upon it to keep 
it from swaying. A burden was felt upon it, and a 
man in a white tunic sprang from the ladder, muttered 
something, sprang up the ladder, and disappeared, 

Presently the strain announced that some one was 
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descending. It was the lady. She sprang to the 
ground, followed by the man, her faithful slave. Fall- 
ing on his knees, he begged to be taken with her. It 
was impossible, as it would precipitate the discovery 
of her flight. 

The lady was calm and the party passed through the 
gute, throwing a handful of piasters on the ground. 
While the guard was picking up the money, Captain 
Samuels locked the gate, and threw away the key. 

Hearing tramping feet behind, they hurried to the 
boat, pulled as quietly as possible to the Swedish 
brig, which was got under way at once, that she might 
be in the Sea of Marmora before sunrise. 

Captain Samuels returned to his own vessel, and in 
a few days sailed for Odessa. On his return, he was 
warned not to stop at Constantinople, as he was sus- 
pected of aiding the escape of one of the wives of a 
Pasha in the Turkish army. He ran by the forts, 
and received shots which did him no harm. 

Nine years later, while in command of the clipper 
Dreadnaught, he arrived in New York one day. As 
soon as the gang-plank was hauled ashore, a lady and 
gentleman came on board, and embraced Captain 
Samuels with unusual warmth. 

They were the Swedish captain and his wife. On 
leaving Constantinople he discovered that she was 
the flaxen-haired girl he once loved. 

At Moscow she had been thoroughly educated, espe- 
cially in the modern languages. Her father had re- 
moved to Odessa, and thence to Alexandria, where he 
became a grain importer. While journeying with his 
beautiful daughter in the interior of Egypt, the Arabs 
assaulted their caravan, and carried her off, having 
murdered the men. 

She was sold to a slave-dealer who took her to Con- 
stantinople, where she was bought by the Pasha 
from whose harem she escaped. The captain and she 
were married at Falmouth. Her jewels bought for her 
husband a ship, and together they sailed from port to 
port. 

“My friend,” writes Captain Samuels, “has since 
sold his vessel, and retired from sea-life to business 
in one of our Eastern towns.” 


——______~4@p— 
“LOVELY.” 


The absurd use of the word “lovely” is illustrated 
in the following conversation overheard on a horse- 
car in the suburbs of an Eastern city. Of course the 
reporter did not have lis note-book open, and there- 
fore he can only be sure of the general accuracy of 
his account. But this is the impression the conver- 


“IT have met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” says a travelling merchant. [Adv. 


DRESS- STAY. 


Absolutely unbreakable. For sale everywhere. Try it! 














Every schoolboy or girl ought to have one of our new 


“READY COMPANION BOXES.” 


A slight pressure on the top opens the box and the con- 
tents—Pen Holder, Slate & Lead Pencil is ready for use, 
All large stores keep them, but if your dealer does not, 
send 10 cents in stampa for sample 





Drawing Materials, Math- 


ple. 
agle Pencil Co., New York. 
ematical Instruments, 
Art Novelties, etc. 


Artists) ev iin 
Materials, .. i223 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
_ Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 


Knickerbocker ShoulderBrace 





nder combined. 





and Su Expands 





the Ch prevents round Shoulders, 
A perfect Skirt-supporter for Ladies, 
No harness; simple; unlike all others. 










Druggists and Gen- za 
eral Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 









$1.50 silk-faced. Send chest measure 
around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO. 
N.A.JOHNSON, Prop. Easton, Pa. | 











sation made on him. The speakers were a young 
man and a young woman, happy in each other’s soci- 
ety and a bag of chocolate creams: 


‘Isn’t it lovely riding on the open cars?” asked the | 
young man. | 

“Lovely !”? was the reply. 

“What lovely houses there are all along this 
street!” 

“Yes, lovely!” 

“See those magnificent elms forming a perfect arch | 
of green over that avenue. Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Perfectly lovely !”” 

“The view from this hill is so fine!” 

“Lovely!” 

“How beautiful that little cottage hidden in the 
green vines is!” 

“Lovely!” 

“See that lovely lawn. 

“Just lovely!” | 

“Have you enjoyed the ride?” asked the young man | 


Isn’t it charming?” 


when the end of the route was reached. 
“Oh, yes!’ was the gushing reply. “It has been 
just too lovely for anything!” | 


; ; _— . | 
THAD. STEVENS’S DEFENCE. | 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune tells 
how Thaddeus Stevens, who was long the leader of 
the national House of Representatives, once de- | 
fended himself from a charge of libel by proving the 
truth of what he had said. The defence proved more | 
effective than the original charge. | 


Stevens, in defending the public schools that had 
with difficulty been legalized, had said that the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch cared nothing for educating their sons 
and daughters, provided they could import and breed 
fine pigs and cattle and horses. 

This was made the most of by Stevens’s enemies, 
and he had to defend himself publicly when he got 
back to Gettysburg, and did it pointedly. 

“Isn’t it true?” he said. ‘You, Jake Snyder, have | 
got a ram that cost you one thousand dollars, and | 
none of your daughters can read. You, Hans Deit- 
man, paid four thousand dollars for a bull, but make | 
all your sons work, winter and summer. You, Jimmy 
Lootman, own Westphalia boars and brood sows, 
and can’t read yourself. Don’t you love your beasts 
better than your children and your minds?” 

The honest Dutchmen begun to confer. 

“That is right,” they said; “he only told the 
truth.” 

ee 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. 


When one is embarrassed he may be very thankful 
if he does not make some remark so preposterous as 
to “set the table in a roar.” 


A young lady was present at a musical party, where 
the lion of the evening was a celebrated flute-player. 
After one of his much applauded performances, the 
young lady was presented to him, in the midst of a 
general silence, which added to her natural embar- 
rassment. She felt that it was necessary to say some- 
thing pleasant, and so, with a pleasant simile, ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, how delightfully you play! 
company yourself on the piano?” 

rhe artist looked at his flute, then at his fingers, 
shrugged his shoulders, bowed low and said, ‘Never !”” 

Every one laughed, and, after a moment, the young 
lady saw why. 


Do you ever ac- 


~@. 
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INDORSED. 


Few things are sweeter to a man who tries to do | 


his duty than appreciation. The editor of a well- 
known paper lately received the following unsolic- 
ited and gratifying indorsement from a rural sub- 
scriber : 


“Dear editor: We think a sight of your paper out 
our way. It is fresh, brite, and original; I think it 
comes mighty nigh bein’ as good as the Medical Al- 
manack in its ginral readin’ matter, and that is saying 
a good deal.” 


~ 
> 





“PAT,” said an American to an Irishman who had 
lately landed, and who was staring at Niagara, 

Pat, did you ever see such a fall as that in the old 
country?” 

“Faith, and I niver did; but do yer see, wh 
shouldn't it fall? What’s to prevint it’s fallin’? 
That's what I'd like ter know,” 


We will send you a book contain. 








ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. if you 
will mention this 


Paper when 
writing. 










MIGHTY FUNNY AGENTS WANTED 


ARATOGA 


1AH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


By Jos E 
Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun!! 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE &8 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $1451!!; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103 50!!; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of R5O0O!!!. 

It takes off Saratoga /ollie. flirtation. low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs,etc., in the author's inimitable mirth- 
ce e. The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 

tilling.” People crazy to get it. Agentsare making 





* DIAMOND WORDS. te 
“There are a few things that I believe in 





$50 to $75 a week. Price $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. (N) Philada. or Kansas City. 


TEVEX THE BEST WEARING 
S parr S The Prettiest Shades. 
LK The Latest Weaves. 


And the Lowest Prices. 


THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 


One of the most beautiful ys gee ever produced in al 
Black Silk. Our Silks are ail made from a superior | 
uality of were silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 
the world, hence their permanent richness and superior | 
wearing qualities. Send four 2c. stamps for samples, | 
stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 
to select from, and return stamps with first order. 

Please mention the COMPANION, 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 


nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 


OF MEAT. 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 





Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 








LEAD & SLATE 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICE-| 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





with all my heart, and it affords me pleasure to tell of 
one of them.” The speaker was Ex-Senator Albert Mer- 
ritt, head of the large fruit firm, 82 Park Place, N. Y. 
and the scene his office. “I was sick, and feared that I 
had become fated to endure the tortures of dyspepsia 
and a dangerous affection of the Kidneys. A relative 
said to me: ‘Why don’t you try Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy? Ididso. I grew steadily better, could eat, 
digest, sleep, work with a clearer head, and the yellow 
ooler of my skin had given place to the tones 


That Announce Pure Blood, 

and every organ of the body in healthy action. Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s Favorite Remedy is entitled to the credit of sav- 
ing my life. If any one seeing this has a doubt about 
the truth of my statements let him write to me. I can 
give you the names and addresses of fifty persons who 
affirm, as I do, that Favorite Remedy, made and sold by 
Dr. David Kennedy, of Rondout, N. Y., has been to 
them a help and a blessing in time of need.” 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy 
s Rondout, N. Y. All Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. € 
Send two-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N.Y. 


for illustrated book—how to cure Kidney, Liver, an 
Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 








ysentery 





All Cured br a 
teaspoonful of 
Perry DavisPain killer 
in a little Nilkor 
Sugarand water 


Alt DRuGGISTS SELLIr. w 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES. 


DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
ses. of the skin, scalp, and 
from infancy to old age, are 





ORTURING, 
scaly and pimply dise 
blood, with loss of hair, 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 





CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an oe Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

¢2™ Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


CUTICURA 





Ti TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
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‘The above Drawing illustrates the well-known line in Lord Tennyson’s Locksley Fall. 
‘*Ev’'n the black Australian dying hopes he shall return, a white.” 
ZT have found Pears’ Soap matchless for the hands and complexion.—Adelina Patti. 

















For the Companion. 
BABY’S SHOES, 


A man with tattered g: wee nts old, 
yon Whose fac 
Want and ‘> 2spair, in le ite rs dark, 
Had left their trace; 


With wave ring step by wine unnerved, 
Phat heavy falls, 
Paused, where low gle: amed in tw light mist, 
Three golden balls, 


*Neath which he entered, as if were 
Yo time to lose, 

And on the counter laid in shame 
wo baby shoes. 


“Take them,” be said, 
The clerk said, y, 

It were a shame the baby’s 8 Fite 
To take away. 


“She will not need them; cold and still 
She lies asleep, 
And Heaven will now the baby" 's feet 
In safety keep. 


H. yet have drink.” 


“I have a baby, too, at home,” 
One listening said,— 

And at the thought, in gratitude 
He bowed his head,— 


“The litte feet not still, thank God! 
fow could I lose, 
In ruin’s - rimson flood of wine. 
My baby’s shoes ?” 
CALLIE L. BONNEY. 


+er _ 
SPRUCE GUM. 


A newspaper writer describes the manner in which 
spruce gum is gathered and prepared for the market. 
The fact that tons of gum are sold every year is evi- 
dence of the fact that there is no decrease in the ranks 
of the victims of the gum habit. Most of the spruce 
gum comes from Canada and northern Maine, while 


Vermont and New Hampshire contribute a moderate | 


quantity to the total yield. 


The best gum comes from no particular section, but 
always from the biggest spruce-trees, and it begins to 
run in July or August, when, in these high latitudes, 
the sun becomes so hot as to crack the bark. On the 
limbs, in the crotches, and even on the trunk of the 
spruce, the molten gum forms during the heat of sum- 
mer, in all sorts of fantastic shapes, and when cold 
weather sets in it becomes hard. 

The first year after its run the gum is white and 
pitchy, then it begins to turn amber and red, and the 
second year it is fit to “‘pick’’ for the market, although 
it is better if allowed to remain on the trees until the 
third year. 

After the third season the gum remains in the same 
state for several years, and then begins to “turn old,” 
as the pickers say, and the consumer complains that 
it “chews hard,” and crumbles up. A little more age 
makes it dark- colored and bitter, and then its value is 
gone. 

Up in Canada much of the gum is picked in the au- 
tumn, beginning as early as October, but there, as in 
Maiue, the best time for the work is during the deep 
snows of the winter, when snowshoes are used, or in 
the early spring, when aman can travel along ata 
lively rate on the heavy crust, above the underbrush. 

Tue pickers are provided with long poles, on the 
end of which is fastened a sharp chisel, and under- 
neath that a cup to receive the gum as it is chipped 
olf. The cup holds from a pint to a quart, and when 
full it is emptied into a long bag which the packer 
carries slung to his back like a knapsack. 

These gum-harvesters erect huts in the woods when 
far distant from a settlement ora logging camp, and 
stav from two days toa week onatrip. When they 
have secured as much as they can ‘‘tote,” they come 
out, and then the women and children have the te- 
dious job of scraping cach and every lump free from 
bark and moss. 


Che clean, bright article offered for sale in the shops 
looks very different from the brown nuggets in the! 


picker’s bag, although occasionally a clear, shiny 
piece is found on the limb of a large tree. 


ferieatlerepcteteeracesabes 
IN “STILE.” 

An inordinate desire to live ‘in style” too much 
influences many young people beginning life together 
as husband and wife. The happiness of many a little 
honsehold has been wrecked by this vain motive. 


Parents are often responsible for this. The daugh- 
ter referred to in the following incident seemed to 
have “come honestly” by her foolish ambition, judg- 
ing from the following extract from a letter written 
by her mother to a friend: 

“Yes, Hattie is married, and I tell you she lives in 
stile. Everything is stilish in her house, and you 
know Hattie always was real stilish herself. She 
has married well. Her husband is a fine fellow. 
They are really a stilish couple.” 

They are likely to be a most wretched couple if the 
foundation of their happiness is built on nothing but 
a desire to be people of “stile.” 
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SO INTELLIGENT! 


The ingenuity of admiring relatives in interpreting 
the baby’s actions is something wonderful. He 
makes a grimace, and they are confident he is smiling 
at the angels. He says “Goo!” and they treasure the 
remark to be told him in future years. Yet who 
shall say that they are mistaken? Nobody has a 
more genuine key to babyland. 

Adoring Grandmother—Isn’t he a lovely child? 

Calm Visitor—Yes, he’s a nice little baby. 

my ty 2 Grandmother—And so intelligent! He 


jn lies there all day, and breathes and breathes and 
reathes.”” 








POOR ECONOMY. 


Two halves are not always equal to a whole, asa 
man in Elmira, N. Y., found out lately, in trying to 
save trouble. 


People have been known to resort to many schemes 











to save a cent, but the record was broken at the office | 


of the mail agent at the Erie depot the other day, 
when two newspapers were handed in for mailing, 
each with one-half of a two-cent stamp attached. 

The papers were entitled to passage for one cent 
eac'), and the mailer evidently considered that one- 
half of a two-cent stamp equalled one cent. A good 
two-cent stamp, however, was sacrificed for nothing. 
—E!mivra Gazette. 
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AN Indiana jury sent in 
“Blovde to 
Of him de 


a written verdict of”, 
ee bi the bilar a bustin’ an’ killin’ 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Electric Lustre Starch is the Best Laundry 
| Starch in the World, [Adv. 
> 

Barry’s Tricopherous, 8 years old, never fails to 
cure baldness, scurf, dandruff and falling out. [Ad», 





SEPT. 15, 1887. 


_ } 
Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean | 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. | 








50 FOREIGN STAMPS, Australia, etc., with 
new list, l0c. F. P. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


r TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth se rong FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet, Wr BREW- 
8 ‘ER'S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Go.. Holly, Mich. 


¢ moisture Fen cents A CURIOUS PLANT 


° . He EASTMAN, Seedsmun, East Sumner, Maine. 
BASE BALL 


THE NEW CAM with Cards, 


for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 W ashington 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, 25c. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Y — 
ocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
WiILTBE ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 233 N. Second St, Philadel., Pa. 


BICYCLES $8 ‘eav%cens 


to $150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 

Tricycies $7.50 up. Standard makes. 

hand Wheels handled. 


Second- 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8H St., Peor ja, Il. Il. 


_ WHEATON FEMALE, SEMINARY 


ill commence its 53d Fine Library, Lal 
tions Observatory ona Gabi car Thorough instruc- 
tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
{ISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


__$4t0$5 $410 $5 ROM i eis 
Holder. Every or 


ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail iGo, 
| in 2c, stamps. Ww. Hasselbach, box A dl, Sandusky, O. . 


RINTING RESSES, 


pe po sent free. Amateur Printers’ 
cents. 
josern WATSO MURRAY 1$TMEW YORK, 


ACENTS “23: 

















WANTED, either sex,to sell out 
gee beck, EARTH,SEA and SKY: 
Fd yam A, | lilnstrationa. as - 


German print.) Good rience unn 
sncoess certain. Head aartere +4 Bibles, Albums rams and 
Books. E. P. JORDAN& OO., Pubs., St, Louis, 


“EGYPTIAN PUZZLE FINGER aber 
ost Fascinating Puzzle ever invented, 
Pet dea in handsome plush ring-box. 
Bewitching study with solution piven. 
Samples, ¢ gold plate, 26 age tye ra, 50c. ° 
Agents want DSON MANUF. 
CO., Box 1393, Booten, Mass. 


EGIATE INSTITUT 
LENWOOD (Olt! EGIA] Long Branch R Es, 

Prepares for Sachsen or for any College or Seientific 
School. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Depart- 
ments. New Gymn: usium and Assembly Rooms. 53rd 
year begins Sept. 2ist. J. CALVIN RICE, A. M., Prin, 


ASTH M HAY FEVER RENE 
Sold under Positive Guarantee. 


Samples fi free. L. SMITHN IGHT, Cleveland, Oo. 












PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. 
Newspaper ze, $44. Type set- 

ting easy; printed directions, | 
our Wi Send 2 st'ps for catalogue,press- 
CARDS es. type, cards, &c.. to factory, 
KELSEY &e 0.. Me riden, Conn. 


DEAFNESS CURE by using the HUESTIS Pa- 

TENT EA DRUM, guaran- 
teed superior to all others; light, conshertanti. and in- 
visible; the only artificial ear drum made free from 


} 





And HAY FEVER REMEDY | BAY STATE pasts ¢ C0, 30 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


metallic substance. Send for circular and particulars, | 


Unser iss EAR DRUM CO. 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


Isa first-class trade, | pa, s 
rE EG RAPHY good wages, and ca be 
agickiy } learned at our 


chool. Over 2,000 of 
our graduates are at work © on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our circulars 
Vv. LENT INE BROS., JANESVILLE, wis. 
“HOME EXERCISER,”/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. Mth St. & 713 5th Ave.,.N.Y. Prof, 
D.L.Dowb.Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong, 
says of it:— “I never saw any other I liked half as we i” 
















Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. a yon 
Sas brought a lot of imitators cop: 


possible. Remember that Shi ONLY" LY GENUINE 
LePage 's Liquid Glue is manu: Yas 


_ RUSSIA CEMENT 60, GLOUCESTER, MASS 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
~ INDISPENSABLE ‘and ECON OMICA b 
Mase of com. and — yo peng REVERSIBLE. Cor- 
tetyles. Perfect tH size, and for Ill. Cata- 

4 Exchange Pi., Boston, Mass. 


rudent 688 
bople and 
Trchase Mam ublic 
yle’s Pronounce 
carling @  earline 
erfect. 
DEPARTURE DRUM 


with patent doubie acting 3 and 
folding knee rest. Light, 


BVTNN 


| Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 








logue, ue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR G RG., 


Payie’s 





Paring 
eculiar 
Wifving 
TOES 


HE N 


unten 































a> NS Yonun Ue substantial and handsome. 
i _ Used in the best Bands and 
rs Orchestras. Unequaled for 


9 tone, surpass all others in 
} finish and appearance. If 
A 5 nearest Music dealer does 
mm not keep them, write to us 

for Illustrated Catalogue. 
YON & HEALY, Chicago, lll. 


mOZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION | 


mparts a brilliant bere nc gee to the skin. 
moves all pimples, freckles and d. Bene my ier 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps, by 
J.4. POZZONT, 
@ &t. Louis, Mo, 














Patented tmpreved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 





BURNET 


T's 


fashion. Always regains its 

shape after pressure. For — 

— by - mY Be oe 

that “Improved Lotta” is S$ d qd; =f 

stamped on each Bustle, Veer 

= nfringements will fan aro aoe avoring 


be prosecuted. 
Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER (¢ 0., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


3 een TRA Cc a «, 



















































‘sree. WOVEN WIRE FENCING 
WIRE 80c. PER ROD. The superiority of these Extracts 
& tecte raarnenenrnes consists in their 
2 ORAS 
Sf Yevetese secs: Perfect Purity and Great Strength, 
S Rit SO SOS CSCS ; 
- s 5 ag SOS OSS There is no subject which should 
= Sastses. =e more engross attention than the 


a 
y 
) 
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purity of the preparations which 
are used in flavoring the various 
compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the 
best quality, and so highly concen- 
trated that a small quantity only 
need be used. Housekeepers should 
insist on having them. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


preenenin a WIRE FENCE 


wi ope Selvage. 
iwidthnan fae sie tea by us or any A mine A this line 
AID. information free. c _ 


a 
Tagelstylen Now 2, NeASB TLE 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AW ARDED ae e PRIZE and 


* 2) 
~® 


ee ae 1878, 
—— Award a Exhibition. 





TATE. CUSTOM MADE 
Bars as Ons 


FULL suits aT 
Poputar Prices. 















Where d d 5S. SSS <8 
ere do you order os 
your pants? {I order of race esesoses 


the Bay STaTE + a 
Co., Boston, at onl 
a pair, Custom 
Try them by sendin 
cents for Samples, ru’ Ms 
for measurement and 
other particulars, show- 
ing how this is done. 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK ee eaten. IND. 

















10,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
Dr. Scott's ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Summer Corset, $1.50. Nursing Corset, $1.50. 
Abdominal Corset, $3. Belts, $3. 


Probably never, since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now 
exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. Over four thousand families in the 
ity of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Woman, 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark.” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good. never harm. There is no shock or sensation 
felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long time for “results: electro-magnetism acts quickly: generally 
the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
ful curative powers are felt. Zrery mail br ings us testimonials like the following : 











The mind becomes active, 
the nerves and sluggish circu- 
lation are stimulated. and all 
the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are 
constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples. imparting an exhilarat- 
ing, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Profes- 
sional men assert that there is 
hardly a disease which Elec- 
tricity or Magnetism may not 
benefit or cure, and they daily 
practise the same,.as your own 
physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED DR. W. 
A. TIAMMOND. of New York, 
formerly Surgeon- ‘cual of 
the U. S. Army, lately lect- 
ured upon this subject, and 
advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, 
describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had 
made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of 
the ordinaty corset - steels, 
These Corsets are all equally 
charged, differing only in 
quality and design. They are 
elegant in shape and finish, 
made after the best French 

attern, and warranted satis- 

actory in every respect. The 
above applies equally as well 
> La lectric Belt for gen- 


Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely from back 
trouble for years, and found 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's 
Electric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be with- 
out them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief. 
I suffered four years with 
breast trouble, without finding 
any benetit from other reme- 
jes. They are invaluable. 
irs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 
De Witt, N.Y. 
Thave an invalid sister who 
had not been dressed for a 
ear. She has worn Dr. Scott’s 
lectric Corsets two weeks, 
and is now able to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 
MELVA J. DOE. 








Cc hamber. sbur 2, Pa. 
I found Dr. Scott's Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and in- 
Vigorating my enfeebled body, 
and the Hair Brush had a 
magic effect on my scalp. 
T. E. SNYDER. 
Fancy Goods Dealer. 
So. 5 agen Mass. 
Dr. Seott—My sister and I 
are very much pleased with 
ote Electric Corsets. They 
ave given us great satistac- 
tion. For weak stomach and 
nervousness they are unex- 
—, a felt 1 ogame 
y well since wearing them, 
sents our No.2 or $1.50 Cor NEWA N.Y. und can confidently recom- 
set. We have also a beautiful _ Dr.Scott's Electric Corsets have entirely cured mend them, — FLORA E. COLE. 
French-shaped satteen Corset ™e of muscular rheumatism. They have aiso 
at $3, a Satteen Abdominal Cured a severe case of headache and female trou- Niles, Mich. 
Yorset, and a short Satteen bles of 18 years’ standing.—MRs. L..C. SPENCER. Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
Corset at $2. The $1 and $1.50 goods are made of fine | have cured me of acute dy wpapeia, from which I had 
Jean, elegant in shape, strong and durable. Nursing | suffered for eight years. His Electric Lig Brush cures 
Corset, $1.50; Misses’. 75 cts. All are double stitched. | my headache every time. Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 
We have also a Linen Net V entilating or Summer Cor- Pr inceton, Minn. 
set of excellent value at $1.50. Gents’and Ladies’ Belts, | _ your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. 
$3 foe ch: Ladies Abdominal Supporter, an invaluable | [| was previously th thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
Witte int They'ae sem out Ins hantaomne Dox ao | ROE. Lea] Ault Me ge aren 
. . wo weeks, and I am able to be up and around helpin 
compontes by s ‘silver-plated compass by which the | to do housework, etc. My friends are astonished. Wi ith 
Send either ind, © any Sidra, postcpald on'rex | APY thanks et6, _JULIAd. MCPanLAND 
eipt of price, with 20 ce : Streator. Ill. 
: oo and we tty ea Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
ands. Remit in Post-oftice Money-order, Draft, arance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
Cheek. or in Currency by Reyistered Letter at our risk. | finish. ____s—s Mrs. M. J. Briaas. 
In ordering, kindly mention a er, and state exact 2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
size of Corset usually worn fake all remittances Dr. Scott—Your Belt has cured me of rheumatism 
payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. | of and around the kidneys. W. H. UPJOHN. 


Dp Septts Electric Hair Brushés, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 82.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. 


tt’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cts.; LADIES’ & GENT’S BELTS, $3.00 and $5.00. 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents, Remit- 
tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT SUCCESS, ee ca tn a one BERNE 





Othe rices are as follows: 
$1. $1.50, $2 and $3 for the Cor- 
sets and $3 each for the Belts. 
The accompanying cut repre- 








ng goods inthe market. LIB 
UICK SALES, ion guaranteed. ‘Apply 1 at ung §° Geo. A. Scott, 842 B ye N. Ay. 























